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CONTRA SPEM? 


by 
STANISLAW BRODZKI 


URING recent weeks I have had many opportunities for 

discussion with American and British journalists and politi- 

cians in Warsaw. We talked politics, of course — in this 
part of the world it is the most obvious subject. My interloc- 
utors were surprised that while they found a great diversity of 
views on almost every problem, there was a remarkable unanimity 
on foreign policy. I told them that Poles always refer to their gov- 
ernment as “they” — which is still the result of the fact that for 
more than 100 years Poland did not exist as a state; but when 
the subject of foreign relations comes up, every Pole will say 
“we”, not because the matter is taboo, but because the bitter 
experiences of a thousand years have taught us the intimate link 
eg foreign policy and elementary security for every indi- 
vidual. 

Naturally enough, our discussions turned mostly around the 
Rapacki Plan, the Polish Foreign Minister’s project of a de- 
atomized zone in Central Europe, covering both parts of Germany 
as well as Poland and Czechoslovakia. Many objections raised 
by my antagonists in these discussions were later found in the 
replies to the Polish notes sent by the U.S. and U.K. Governments. 
I therefore consider it useful to repeat at least some of them. 

First objection: the Plan is a very limited one; it leaves open 
more problems than it solves. 

There is no denying the truth of this assertion. Indeed, the 
Rapacki Plan was not conceived as a wonder drug to cure at once 
all the illnesses which have developed in the world as a result 
of a terrible war and its aftermath. But I believe that two rather 
thetorical questions dispose of this argument completely. Is there 
any real chance, within a foreseeable time, to reach an overall 
agreement between East and West on all outstanding problems or 
even on the most important ones, such as Germany or general 
disarmament? Is partial agreement worse than no agreement at 
all or should every step in the right direction, however small, be 
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considered an undeniable advance on the road to a stable peace? 
I think that the answer to both these questions is obvious. 


Second objection: the Plan leaves out the vital problem of the 
production and stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 

Now, this problem has been, discussed unceasingly for the 
last thirteen years without even the most modest result. A partial 
de-atomization of Europe would surely not harm but, on the 
contrary, promote a more general understanding, especially as 
any satisfactory agreement on nuclear weapons must be based on 
a much larger degree of international confidence than exists at 
present, and this confidence can be built up only through limited 
agreements scrupulously observed by both sides. Can anybody 
deny that the creation — in the most crucial area of Europe — 
of a de-atomized zone, inspected and controlled by both sides, 
would increase rather than decrease mutual confidence? 

Third objection: the Plan leaves out the question of German 
reunification. 

This argument has been consistently put forward by the 
Adenauer Government as well as in the notes of the U.S. and U.K. 
Governments rejecting the Rapacki Plan. Let us examine it a little 
closer. The division of Germany is a direct result of the existence 
of two antagonistic military blocs. I have my own ideas about the 


relative significance of these blocs — their origin and the role 
they play — but that is beside the point. If we agree with this 
premise — even if we put the blame on different shoulders — 


then there are only two ways to reunite Germany: either by 
conquest or by negotiation. Surely, the first course seems to be out 
of question by now. Even ardent advocates of the short-lived 
“liberation” policy had to give up their wishful thinking in view 
of the technical and strategic developments of the last two years. 
So what remains is negotiation — with the ultimate aim of a com- 
plete disappearance of the blocs. But that is the ultimate target; 
the immediate one must be a relaxation, a softening, or — in 
other words — a development leading to a situation in which the 
two blocs would recede geographically from each other. 


Can anyone deny that that is precisely one of the aims of the 
Rapacki Plan — to draw the antagonistic blocs further apart, at 
least in the field of nuclear weapons? Would there not be a better 
climate and a sounder basis for talks about the reunification of 
Germany if both parts of that country were atomically disarmed? 
In this respect not only Polish opinion is unanimous but a very 
large part of the West German public as well. It is therefore not 
surprising that one of the main arguments of the opposition to the 
atomic rearmament of the Bundesrepublik was just this: that re- 
unification would be made more difficult by freezing tension on 
the Elbe. 
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Fourth objection: a de-atomized zone would enormously enhance 
the Eastern bloc’s superiority in conventional weapons. 


I believe this argument to be unsound politically as well as 
strategically. Firstly, the de-atomization would favour the West; 
its bases would have to retreat about 200—250 miles (300—400 km), 
whereas Soviet atomic weapons would be posted not less than 
625 miles (1,000 km) to the East. Secondly, a retreat of 200 to 
250 miles leaves the field open even to middle-range missiles, 
placed in France or Britain, without impairing anybody’s security. 
Thirdly, the Warsaw Pact countries have been systematically re- 
ducing their conventional armed forces for the last few years. 
The latest move in this direction was a further reduction, of 
420,000 troops, announced during the Moscow conference of May 
24th. I could add many other arguments, including the one that the 
Soviet Union, being in possession of intercontinental missiles, sure- 
ly does not gain too much by a Western atomic withdrawal of 
a mere 200 to 250 miles. 

Fifth objection: since the West cannot give up bargaining 
points before going to a summit conference, it has, therefore, to 
reject the Rapacki Plan. This argument came up time and 
again during the conversations and discussions I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. Nevertheless, it seems to me an indefensible 
line of thinking. Firstly, as I have tried to prove, a mutual with- 
drawal is no bargaining point for one side; it can only improve 
the climate of negotiations on the highest level, and either free 
the heads of states from decisions which can be taken at a lower 
level or leave to their final approval matters already hammered 
out at preliminary discussions. Rejection of the Rapacki Plan 
by the United States and Great Britain surely does not work this 
way. Secondly, it is precisely the Soviet Union which for the last 
few years has consistently been giving up “bargaining points’: bases 
in Finland, China and,lately — Roumania; unilateral suspension of 
nuclear tests; reduction of armed forces and so on. After every 
such move, many Western commentators found nothing better to 
say than to repeat the worn-out slogan about “Soviet propaganda.” 
Now, why doesn’t the United States Government make similar pro- 
paganda by abandoning at least one single base on foreign terri- 
tory to show its good-will? Besides, personally — and I think I am 
not alone in this — I prefer the type of propaganda which ends 
atomic explosions to propaganda which arms Germans with atomic 
weapons... 

I have tried to discuss here some of the objections to the Ra- 
packi Plan, not because I think it is a panacea for the world’s ills. 
On the contrary, I am very well aware of its limited character as 
well as of the possibility of improving it in the course of negotia- 
tion. But what shocked Polish opinion, especially in thé U.S. note 
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rejecting the Rapacki Plan, is the avowed opposition to any form 
of negotiation on disengagement. Our foreign policy since October 
1956, has banked its efforts on various forms of disengaging our 


country from its military obligations. We belong to the Warsaw Pact, | 


not because we are a Socialist country, but because our national in- 
terests — the fear of revisionist, expansionist and rearmed Ger- 
many, questioning our frontiers — prompts us to look for strategic 
and political guarantees of the status quo. 

These guarantees have not been forthcoming from the NATO 
countries. No great Western power has yet recognised our western 
frontiers de jure, despite the fact that this border came about as 
a result of the Potsdam Agreement, signed by the U.S. and U.K. 
Governments. What is more — for the last ten years no effort has 
been spared by the Western Governments to commit West Germany 
militarily to the NATO bloc, to rearm it, and so to strengthen the 
only forces in Europe which seek a change of the status quo — 
at our expense in the first place. 


We are realistic enough to know that as long as Central Euro- 
pe — i.e. the zone proposed by us for de-atomization, is regarded 
by the military blocs only as a strategic glacis, no durable solution, 
satisfactory to all concerned, is possible. That is why the idea of 
a military disengagement has taken deep roots in our thinking and 
why Polish public opinion has followed with great attention the de- 
bate on this subject conducted by serious and responsible public figu- 
res in the West — From George Kennan through Scandinavian states- 
men to Hugh Gaitskell. Moreover, everybody in this country — 
which, as I said, is extremely conscious of the interplay of big 
political issues with everyday life — remembers that one of the 
first proposals, tending to a sort of disengagement on the borders 
of the two blocs, came from Britain — from Sir Anthony Eden. 
That is one more reason why the flat rejection of the Rapacki Plan 
by the U.S. Government and the polite refusal- of the U.K. Govern- 


ment created so much concern in Poland. Should this be interpreted | 


as a continuation of one of the worst traditions of the cold war, 
consisting in automatically rejecting the other side’s proposals, 
even if they are no more than a development of one’s own ideas? 
Poles would very much like to hope that this is not the case. Poles 
are still romantic enough to consider hope a material factor in poli- 
tics; and the Polish people are already realistic enough to know 
that the old-fashioned diplomacy of “bargaining points” is as useless 
in solving the world’s problems as a child’s catapult is in launching 
an earth’s satellite. This mixture of romantic hope and realistic 
analysis is the reason why we do not give up. Time is on our side — 
and by “our side” I mean reasonable, clear-thinking, sober people 
in all countries who well know that the alternative to negotiation is 
the posthumous rehabilitation of all humanity. 
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ONE YEAR 
OF THE NEW AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


by . 
JERZY TEPICHT 


OLAND’S agricultural policies were given a new direction 

shortly after the October events of 1956, with the publication of 

a set of “Instructions” aimed at raising the sagging farm produc- 
tion and re-establishing contact between the authorities and the 
peasants. 

The “Instructions”, compiled jointly by the Polish United 
Workers’ Party and the United Peasants’ Party early.in 1957, were 
designed to correct the mistakes of the past and establish conditions 
under which the nation’s peasantry would work voluntarily towards 
socialism. 

Although a dramatic change from the policies of the immediate 
past, the course laid by the “Instructions” had its origin in de- 
cisions taken as long ago as the Second Party Congress in 1954. 
It was during this Congress that the first measures aimed at 
alleviating the tensions created during 1952 and 1953 and giving 
more weight to consumer’s needs were announced. The next three 
years saw the abolition of the compulsory milk deliveries, a grad- 


} ual rise in prices paid for livestock and a reduction of compulsory 


deliveries of cereals. The next step came in the summer of 1956 
when, during the discussions of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee, 
emphasis was given to a slower and strictly voluntary progress to- 
wards the socialist reconstruction of agriculture. 

The stress was laid principally on the traditional forms of mu- 
tual aid and co-operation, with the peasants being taught, rather 
than forced, to adopt more efficient methods. 

However, the attempts to break away from old habits were not 
immediately successful. There was hesitation, conéealment and even 
defiance of instructions. Some officials balked at the dissolution of 
even those co-operatives that were obviously economically unsound, 
with the result that the basic idea of co-operative farming was held 
in suspicion by the peasants. Others delayed taking a decision, 
with the result that excessive burdens continued to oppress whole 
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agricultural regions. It took a continual barrage of press criticism 
and the pressure of the masses in the months before the October 
events to bring about a radical change. 

What are the principal innovations introduced by the “Instruc- 
tions” in Polish agricultural policy? ‘ 

First, compulsory deliveries of milk have been abolished and 
of cereals reduced. These two items, with meat and potatoes, were 
the main source of compulsory deliveries. The percentages of grain 
deliveries to the State at fixed and free market prices during the 
five years preceding the publication of the “Instructions” were as 
follows: 


Compulsory 


Harvest detiveries Free sale 
1952 86.5 13.5 
1953 90.8 9.2 
1954 89.2 10.2 
1955 76.2 23.8 
1956 75.0 25.0 


In addition to the cereals sold to the State at free market prices, 
about ten per cent of the total marketed product was sold among 
the peasants themselves. 

In 1957, the ratio between deliveries of grain to the State and 
to the free market was, in contrast, 52 to 48. And even more im- 
portant was the drastic change in price structure. During the years 
preceding the “Instructions”, the State price for a quintal of rye, 
for instance, was 60 zlotys, while the price in the free market was 
240 zlotys. Last year, the State doubled the price to 120 zlotys per 
quintal, reducing the ratio from four to one, to two to one. 

The obligatory delivery of other agricultural products had never 
exceeded 50 per cent of the total production (milk deliveries to the 
State were less than 25 per cent), and the price ratio had never 
been so large as in the case of cereals. Even in these fields, how- 
ever, demand was eased. 

These measures indicated the true meaning of the evolution 
of Polish agriculture: it is an evolution towards the complete 
suppression of the two-price system, which is inextricably connect- 
ed with compulsory deliveries, and an evolution towards normal 
trade with every kind of agricultural system, whether private or 
collective. _ P 
. This evolution is set as the goal by the “Instructions”, but two 
qualifying remarks should be made: 

1) Moves towards the elimination of burdens or restrictions 
imposed on the peasants by administrative means do not mean that 
Poland has abandoned the aim of developing a planned agricultural 
economy. On the contrary, by the use of economic levers, such as 
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the State monopoly of wholesale trade, and the control of prices 
(keeping in mind the law of value), the State should be able to 
exercise a decisive influence on agriculture without resort to means 
of an extra-economical character. The production contracts between 
the State and the peasantry which, in Poland, are in the nature of 
voluntary bargains concluded on the basis of the farmer’s produc- 
tion costs, have already shown their value in maintaining the re- 
spect for individual rights, while keeping the agricultural economy 
within the socialist framework. 

2) The attainment of the goal will be a gradual process. It will 
not come within our grasp until the reserves of agricultural pro- 
duce on the one hand, and of consumer goods on the other, have 
increased, so that both the peasant and the worker are guaranteed 
something for their money. Originally, compulsory deliveries were 
largely conceived as an anti-inflationary measure, designed to 
“protect the rear” of the drive towards industrialization of the 
nation. 

They also play a certain part in the class policy of the Govern- 
ment, since the distribution of burdens (deliveries and taxes) was 
progressive, at first moderately so. Along with the increase of eco- 
nomic tension in the whole of the country, the burdens also 
increased and became unbearable for a large part of the peasants, 
whether small, medium or big holders. But the burdens were rec- 
ognized as a national necessity by the peasants themselves; approx- 
imately two million of their younger generation emigrated to urban 
areas in 1950 and 1951. The reduction of the overpopulation in rural 
areas, accompanied, as it was, by the growth of the consumer’s 
market, was hailed by the peasantry as the greatest gain since the 
initial agrarian reforms themselves. 

Compulsory deliveries reached proportions jeopardizing the pro- 
duction capacity of individual farmers and although this mistake is 
being corrected, progress will be slow. The country cannot be 
exposed to the rising cost of living and the wave of speculation 
which would hit both the working class and a considerable part of 
the peasants if all controls were lifted immediately and without 
effective safeguards. To be sure, imported agricultural produce and 
consumer goods could be used to cushion the blow, but these cannot 
go beyond a certain level without imparing the over-all economic 
programme. 

In addition to lifting tue burdens of the past from the farmers 
and thus stimulating both agricultural and industrial growth, the 
“Instructions” also provided the promise of greater supplies of 
building materials, fertilizers and machinery for the peasantry. 
Polish industry and foreign trade enterprises were given the task 
of making sure that both the big socialist farms (State and co-oper- 
ative prcperty alike), and the smaller private holdings, were pro- 
vided with the agricultural machinery suited to their needs. 
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In addition to lifting the burden of compulsory deliveries and 
promising a better supply of farm equipment, the “Instructions” 
gave a psychological lift to the whole agricultural community by 
defining and guaranteeing the rights of ownership, sale, purchase 
and renting of farm-lands. The process of legalizing property rights, 
which had begun on the basis of the 1944 reforms, was speeded up 
and in most cases, completed!. 

The classification of land was revised, and provision was 
made for the lowering of land taxes. Finally, the “Instructions“ 
promised assistance in the equipping of small farms and guarantees 
against speculation in land values. 

The introduction of order in the land property system has made 
it possible to heighten rapidly the feeling of legality in the 
countryside, which had been undermined by a number of 
arbitrary acts designed to accelerate artificially the collectiviza- 
tion process. It was also logical that both the Polish United Work- 
ers’ Party and their friends from the Peasants’ Party should include 
measures to protect the interests of all small holders, and to check 
efforts to acquire huge holdings at the expense of small holders. 


* 


The October events were also marked by a crisis in the co- 
operative farm movement. Many of the co-operative associations 
had been formed in violation of the principle of free membership, 
and consequently were founded on an unsound basis. The Eighth 
Plenum of the Polish United Worker’s Party Central Committee, 
held in October 1956, reiterated and restored full validity to the 
principle that membership in such associations included the right 
to contract out as well as to contract in. This reminder, necessary 
as it was, carried with it overtones which might give the impression 
that the accomplishments of the great number of co-operatives were 
negated. Reactionary elements took advantage of the temporary 
confusion in the ranks of the Party and the State, as well as among 
members of the co-operatives, and, of a total of 10,000 farms, 8,000 
announced their dissolution. This latter figure was far higher than 
the total number of co-operatives which had failed to realize their 
expectations, and was a high and an unnecessary price to pay for 
changes required by the general political trend. 

This statement does not lessen either the writer’s deep belief 
in the principles motivating the political change of October 1956 


1 According to the Agrarian Reform of the Polish Committee for National 
Liberation (September 1944), any property of more than 125 acres was 
taken over by the State, for a modest remuneration, to be shared among 
the small holders and landless agricultural labourers. In new or enlarged 
holdings the allotment of land depended on local conditions, but the total 
area of such private property was not to exceed 37.5 acres in general. 
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or his conviction that, despite temporary confusion, the efforts 
of the P.U.W.P. and the Government to restore closer contact with 
the people produced the conditions necessary for the socialist 
transformation of rural areas. This transformation, based on the 
understanding of Poland’s economic needs and on the traditions 
of the peasants, does genuinely follow the principles of Lenin’s 
co-operative programme. 

After laying down the broad programme in the “Instructions”, 
the authorities added important details several weeks later. First of 
all the co-operatives were permitted to acquire their own machinery 
and to have full control over their own bank accounts. These 
measures gave real substance to what is called the “second form of 
Socialist property”, which so far had been largely unrealized.? 

Taking as their guide Lenin’s forgotten idea of the gradual 
transformation of small holdings by means of the co-operative 
movement, the “Instructions” emphasized the necessity for a whole 
mosaic of organizations: co-operatives for dairymen vegetable 
growers, users of machinery, associations for the working of 
irrigation canals or pastures, etc. Some of these groups had a long 
tradition in Poland, while others were first formed after the war. 
During the period of forceful attempts to speed up the reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture, these co-operatives had been abandoned. In 
calling for their revival, the “Instructions” emphasized the role to 
be played by the “Farmers’ Circles” in coordinating various forms 
of mutual assistance and in the propagation of modern agricultural 
techniques. 

It is too early yet to sum up the results of the policy laid down 
by the “Instructions”, but, at the end of the first year, a few facts 
can be cited: 

1) Fallow land has virtually disappeared from Poland. In many 
regions, every free pieee of land, including those marked for tree 
planting, was ploughed last spring or last autumn. Prices of land 
soared until the State applied economic brakes by releasing for sale 
to farmers some 1.25 million acres of land taken from government 
reserves. Sales of State lands were restricted to small peasants 
whose holdings, including the newly purchased land, did not total 
more than 37.5 acres or, if there was a high percentage of pas- 
ture, 50 acres. 

2) Farm buildings have been constructed or repaired and agri- 
cultural machinery has been made available for purchase by both 
co-operative and private farms. 

3) Peasant savings in communal banks have gone up sharply. 


* Marxist-Leninist theory recognizes two distinct forms of common pro- 
ductive property: 1) the property of the Socialist State, and 2) the property 
of groups of workers, peasants or artisans organized in co-operatives. 

* Arable land belonging to the State amounted to 6.88 million acres or 
13.5 per cent of the total. 
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4) Supplies of agricultural produce for towns and cities have in- 
creased greatly. 

But the results are less satisfactory where State purchases of 
cereals in the free market are concerned; at the end of the first 
quarter of 1958, the purchases reached roughly half of the amount 
scheduled for the entire agricultural year. This was the result of 
several factors, one of which seems incontestable: the highly fa- 
vourable price of meat as compared to that of corn‘ during the last 
few years. 

This had different consequences when most cereals were leaving 
the countryside in the form of compulsory deliveries. It is not to 
be wondered at that the peasant should nowadays prefer to “sell 
the corn through the pig” in order to derive larger profits. And it 
is all to the good that the purchases of pigs in the countryside 
have increased by nearly two-thirds (281 thousand tons in the first 
quarter of 1958 as against 172 thousand ttons for the same period of 
last year), the purchases of milk by more than one-third, etc. But 
there is a danger in this which might lead to altogether abnormal 
situations. One day, e.g., the market might be flooded with pigs 
while there is a shortage of bread. 

Should the ratio between the two prices be changed? This would 
seem to be a natural reaction. Two reasons, however, operate 
against it: 1) the great demand for meat which is constantly grow- 
ing, especially since it is still difficult to offer enough articles, 
other than food; 2) the need to defend the interests of the very 
small holder, who has no surplus of cereals, and whose resources 
largely consist in livestock production, based on fodder purchased 
in the market or from the State. 

The above is an instance of the contradictions inherent in any 
policy of the “NEP” type, contradictions which one must know how 
to face. This instance also makes it easier to understand the pru- 
dence exercised in the gradual liquidation of the compulsory de- 
liveries system in Poland. At the moment when numerous special- 
ists in the West are asking themselves how to introduce some order 
into the two-way flow of agricultural produce on their national 
markets, it would be a lack of common sense to deprive our Social- 
ist State of a lever, without being able to replace it immediately 
by another. 

The “Instructions” have also brought the development of Far- 
mers’ Circles in 13,000 villages, or 35 percent of the total number of 
rural communities. These groups, although still in the embryo 
stage, buy machinery for common use and work out schemes for 
mutual assistance. 

The changes brought to the 1,800 remaining co-operative farms 
by the “Instructions” are now becoming evident as the farms pre- 


‘In the U.S.A. — grain. 
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pare their balance sheets for 1957. These show a marked increase 
in capital investments in buildings and machinery and even — what 
is more important — a new flexibility of structure. Farm consti- 
tutions have been adapted to regional conditions and, in some cases, 
even to the conditions peculiar to a single village. Some farms have 
reduced or eliminated the payment of members in kind, while others 
have doubled the number of working days required of members. 
All these changes have been voluntary, thus giving the peasants 
the feeling that they are masters of their co-operative projects. This 
cannot fail to influence the evolution of the Polish peasantry as 
a whole. | 

The present article does not deal with the changes which are 
taking place on the State farms, a highly important but not decisive 
sector in Polish agriculture. No attempt has been made to point 
at any general prospects, either. If it be true to say that a country, 
and more particularly a country in a state of revolution, cannot 
long remain im purely empirical positions, it is nevertheless also 
true that a certain delay for purposes of experiment is often in- 
dispensable, particularly after a period of dogmatism which pre- 
vented many people from seeing facts in all their rich variety. 








NEW FORMS 
OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


by 
SZYMON JAKUBOWICZ 


667J HE Central Boards are strongholds of bureaucracy”, “Away 

with the Central Boards!’’, “Reform the Central Boards!” — 

these and similar cries — depending on the heat of the 
discussion and the temperaments of those who raised them — 
were advanced at factory meetings, in the press and at gatherings 
of economists. And the criticism of the Central Boards (the higher 
bodies of one or several branches of industry) began long before 
the political changes of October 1956; it only grew sharper and 
more vocal then, particularly after individual enterprises obtained 
greater independece and the Workers’ Councils were set up to- 
wards the end of 1956. In fact, the criticism was directed against 
a broader target — the excessive centralization of planning and 
management in the national economy. There was no place for the 
independent enterprise and workers’ self-government within the 
old system of management. 

The system of organization and management of industry at pre- 
sent undergoing reform, was established between 1949 and 1950. 
This was no accident, for it was the beginning of the Six Year 
Plan, which was to lay foundations for Poland’s rapid industrial- 
ization. To meet the goals of this plan required a tremendously 
concentrated economic effort, which was achieved through a great 
centralization of economic direction, and the speedy and efficient 
intervention of the authorities in all economic processes. The 
organization of industry was fitted to these conditions. Instead of 
one Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which obviously could 
not ensure speed and efficiency in controlling the economy, more 
than a dozen economic ministries were set up, comprising several 
hundred Central Boards. It may be said — as a generalization — 
that the main task of ministries and Central Boards at that time 
was to transmit the administrative orders of the Govermment and 
the State Commission of Economic Planning to the enterprise, and 
to control their fulfilment. 
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Such a system of industrial organization had its negative and 
positive features. The merit of this system — at least at the time 
of its creation — was its universality. The generally binding scheme 
of grouping enterprises according to branches of industry and 
subordinating them to their respective Central Boards (the man- 
agement of the branch) did not require lengthy preparation and was 
relatively easy to introduce. Furthermore, as previously mentioned, 
this system made possible the concentration of economic power 
required for the fulfilment of the Six Year Plan. However, in the 
process of realizing the Plan, the many negative features of the 
system became more evident. 

Firstly — it greatly hampered the enterprises and inhibited 
their initiative; 

Secondly — the almost exclusive use of administrative orders 
as a method of management, led to the ignoring of objective 
economic laws. Therefore, the system could not take full advantage 
of all the benefits of planned economy, and it gave rise to 
bureaucracy; 


Thirdly — because of its schematic organization it disregarded 
the essential basic differences between the degrees of centraliza- 
tion and the methods of managing highly concentrated industries 
(.e., power, steel) and small and dispersed industries (i.e., dairy). 
Blind adherence to the principle of branch organization created 
barriers between branches and ministries, difficult to overcome. 


The balance of positive and megative features of the above 
system undoubtedly varied in the different periods of its existence. 
But towards the end of the Six Year Plan, the negative features 
had become predominant — the system was obsolete. It was there- 
fore condemned, especially when the conviction became wide- 
spread that under Socialism it is possible to introduce different 
variants of the managerial system as long as the basic principles 
of Socialism are adhered to (i.e., national ownership of the means 
of production, central planning, etc.). The practical results of the 
changes, now being carred out n Socialist countries, confirm that 
conviction. In the U.S.R.R., Czechoslovakia, East Germany and 
Poland, various systems of organization and management of indus- 
try are being established to replace the previous, almost identical 
systems. 

The centralized system of management also outlived its pur- 
pose because both the subjective and objective conditions for its 
existence have changed fundamentally. In the meantime, the 
productive potential of Polish industry had risen considerably, 
and — last but not least — the qualifications and ambitions of 
industrial managers increased. It was these managers who, with 
great persistence, demanded the loosening of the bureaucratic ties 
binding the enterprises. 
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The discussion, which developed throughout the country, was 
directed towards making such changes in the economic model 
as would considerably increase the effectiveness of the economic 
potential, and remove the obstacles to the further development of 
productive forces. Discussions on methods of industrial manage- 
ment were summed up in what were called “model theses”, 
drafted by the Economic Council in the middle of 1957, and in 
their detailed elaboration by a special Commission of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party Central Committee, which appeared at the 
beginning of 1958 under the title: Guiding Principles for Changes 
of the Organizational Structure of the Key State Industries. 

What are the differences between the previous organization 
of State industry and the new one, now emerging? The first is 
the change in the role of the enterprise, and the second is the 
change in the organizational links between enterprises. The accept- 
ance of the principle of autonomy has given rise to a cycle of 
reforms in industry of which it is the essence. It should also be 
stated that while the system of organizational links is changed, the 
independence of the enterprises is — at the same time — further 
extended. . 

It is obvious that the autonomy of individual enterprises does 
not exelude the necessity of grouping them into larger bodies 
capable of ensuring the proper organization and co-ordination of 
production units. However, the planned influence of the State on 
the development of industry should be exercised chiefly by means 
of economic levers, at the same time limiting the use of adminis- 
trative orders to a minimum. 

The new structure and managerial freedom of industrial en- 
terprises determine the role and character of the Industrial Asso- 
ciations which will be formed in the second half of 1958, to replace 
the present Central Boards. They will be units of an economic 
type, whereas the Central Boards were units of an administrative 
character. The difference is fundamental and can best be illustrated 
by an example. Till now the enterprise was alloted investment 
funds from the State budget, regardless of its economic results. 
Nor did the economic results achieved by other enterprises, grouped 
within the same Central Board, influence the financing of invest- 
ments made in that enterprise. Similarly, funds for capital repair 
or for modernization of the enterprise came from the State budget. 
Now, the situation is being changed: the State will provide funds 
only for larger investments (the construction of new enterprises 
or development of old ones), whereas the enterprise will allot part 
of its profits or its amortization fund for capital repair, moderni- 
zation and technical progress. The size of these funds will depend 
entirely upon the proper management of the enterprise. 

Hovever, some objective factors, as for example the state of 
machinery and equipment are of great importance for the profita- 
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bility of an enterprise. Obviously, a modern, well-equipped factory 
can produce more cheaply than an old one, working on less effi- 
cient machinery. This being so, there would be a tendency for 
the disproportion in production ability between the two factories 
to grow, the old factory not being able to put up the same amount 
of money for investment purposes as the new one. 

It is precisely in such cases that the Association will function 
as the higher economic body. It will accumulate a definite part of 
the enterprise’s profits and redistribute them in such a way as to 
strengthen the economically weaker units. The changed character 
of the higher body will also be reflected in the manner in which 
it will be financed. The Central Boards have been financed out of 
the State budget. The Associations will be maintained from pay- 
ments made by the associated enterprises. This is expected to 
strengthen the economic links between the higher body and the 
subordinate enterprises since the Associations will have a material 
interest in the efficient work of the enterprises. 

In addition, in order to make the management as flexible as 
possible, the Associations may include — besides productive 
units — auxiliary and service establishments, a purchase and sales 
apparatus, research institutes, designing and construction bureaus, 
etc. 

It is expected that the new system will bring considerable 
results. For example, in a recent discussion on the reorganization 
of the clothing industry, great interest was displayed in the plan 
for changing the sales method. The plan envisages abolition of the 
separate sales organization, as a bureaucratic institution not 
meeting the requirements of the market, and the introduction, in 
its place, of a sales department constituting part of the Association. 
This would put production in closer touch with the needs of the 
market and eliminate the harmful separation between industry 
and trade. 

The structure of the Association will be based on the con- 
centration of all production units of a given branch of industry 
within one economic organization. This will permit the complex 
planning of the development of the branch, facilitate analyses and 
satisfaction of both the home market and foreign trade demand for 
its product, and create the possibility for directing the enterprise 
onto a proper line of production. 

The division of industry according to branches will then 
remain the most important but — unlike in the past — not the 
only criterion for its future organization. Other forms of 
organization, especially the vertical grouping of enterprises, will 
be also recommended. This form will be chiefly used in these 
instances where the problems of co-operation have a decisive 
influence on the course of production and the economic results of 
the enterprise, i.e., first and foremost, in the machine industry. 
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Co-operating factories grouped in an Association of this type can 
belong to different branches of industry, e.g., glass works in an 
Association of the electric light bulb industry, factories producing 
cabinets in the radio industry, etc. 

Enterprises not belonging to any Association, but subordinated 
diréctly to a ministry, will contribute still another form. Under 
this heading come certain large combines producing a wide range 
of goods. Though the enterprise with a single line of production 
will be the basic form of industrial organization, large combines 
will also be permitted to operate as a unit. The former division 
of some of these, carried out in an effort to preserve the homo- 
geneity of an industrial branch, has been acknowledged as 
a mistake. 

Besides the difference in organizational structure, the Asso- 
ciations will also have different prerogatives. These will arise, 
as a result of individual (thus not schematic) definition of powers 
and scope of activity of each Association. The principle was 
adopted that the Association cannot infringe upon the autonomy 
of the enterprises, and that the greater the prerogatives of the 
Association, the greater must be the influence of the enterprises 
upon the Association. It is assumed that the Association will have 
a dual character: as a representative of the State’s interest in 
relation to the enterprise and, vice versa — of the enterprise in 
relation to the State. 

To assure the enterprise an influence over the activity of the 
Association’s management (which is appointed by the minister) 
a board comprising the directors of all the enterprises within the 
Association will be established. The resolution of this board will 
have — in principle — an advisory character, but in certain 
matters, such as the redistribution of financial means or the 
making of joint investments from the Association’s funds, they 
will be obligatory. 

The director of the Association will also have a council to 
advise him on technical and economic problems; it will consider 
long-term and perspective plans, ideas and projects for the 
construction of new industrial plants, the undertaking of new im- 
portant lines of production, etc. 


The plan for changes in the organization of Polish industry, | 


as presented above, is the product of a discussion which has been 
carried on for many months among theoretical and practical 
economists. It therefore seems that in the present economic 
conditions, with the existing level of productive forces; it is the 
best possible form. This, of course, does not mean that the 
adoption of the new system will be carried out without difficulties, 
or that it will bring immediate, positive results. The disruption of 
relations between enterprises and branches of industry, which — 
even though they were definitely unsatisfactory — have a certain 
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time-strengthened tradition, must lead to a temporary slackness 
in the activity of the managerial personnel. It is worth remember- 
ing in this connection that the new organization, while more 
effective than the former, unified scheme, is more difficult to 
introduce. 

As previously mentioned, the reforms are not only of an 
organizational character they are very closely linked with the 
basic changes in the methods of planning and management in 
the whole national.economy. The fundamental problem is to go 
over gradually from the administrative to the economic method 
of running the national economy. The significance now attached in 
Poland to economic accounting in production and investment, to 
comprehensive preparations of plans, material incentives and 
proper industrial organization, makes it necessary to increase 
substantially the qualifications of managers. This is unquestionably 
one of the basic conditions for the full success of the reforms now 
being carried out. | 

The reforms will also lead to certain social consequences. The 
new method of management requires appreciably fewer managers, 
but more highly qualified than before. It is. therefore necessary 
to re-qualify a large part of the economic administrators. 

These are the obvious difficulties inherent in the reforms. The 
expected benefits, in the shape of a more effective utilization of 
Poland’s exisiting economic potential, fully justify, however, their 
introduction. 











ABOUT INVESTMENT CREDITS 


by 
KAZIMIERZ SECOMSKI 


N an analysis of Poland’s economic situation since the end of 

the war, three periods are discernible. 

The first brought fundamental changes in Poland’s economic 
structure. Intensive work in removing the destruction of war, 
especially in industry, agriculture and transport, enabled a rapid 
conclusion of the country’s economic recovery. Although widespread 
urban destruction still bears witness to the ravages of war, large 


capital expenditure and great efforts by labour reduced the period’ 


of basic economic reconstruction. It is estimated that the main 
branches of the national economy were reconstructed during the 
years 1945—1949. 


With 1950 began a new period of economic development with 
continued large investment outlays, especially in industry. For the 
economist this period was a typical practical application of theories 
on the development of economically underdeveloped countries. 
Aside from the considerable aid in the form of deliveries of capital 
goods on credit, the entire programme of large-scale industrializa- 
tion was based upon a high rate of internal accumulation. The 
amassing of capital required to carry out this programme was 
bound to lead to a comparatively slow rise of living standards. 
Moreover, the uneveness of that rise even meant a deterioration 
of living conditions for some sections of the population. 

The priority granted to the construction of large plants has 
indeed ensured a rapid development of industry, particularly heavy 
industry. The figures on the next page illustrate the steadily in- 
creasing investment expenditure in the post-war years. 

It should be kept in mind that .a preponderant share — in 
certain years more than half of the investment expenditure — was 
alloted for industry. This considerable effort in the industrializa- 
tion of the country brought appreciable results. The level of per 
capita industrial production in 1957 was more than six times as 
great as that of 1938. 
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Growth of Capital Expenditure 
1938 1946 1949 1955 1957! 


1. Expenditure in the 
entire national econ- 
omy 7,760 8,266 16,181 37,602 41,430 


(in millions of zlotys 
at the 1955 price 
level) 


Index of growth 100 106-5 208-5 434-6 533-9 


2. Expenditure per cap- 
ita 
(in zlotys at the 1955 
price level) 


Index of growth 100 152-7 296-0 615-2 655-9 


We are now passing through the third period — one of elimi- 
nating disproportions which arose during the stage of rapid de- 
velopment. This, again, is a typical example of the situation in an 
economically underdeveloped country which, having rapidly 
achieved the first stage of industrialization, must now proceed to 
put its entire economic structure in order. Naturally, regardless of 
some mistakes in elaborating economic plans, the pace of the 
development of individual branches of industry and of other 
sections of the national economy was, in practice, uneven. As a re- 
sult, there arose certain disproportions of growth which hampered 
the previous rapid economic expansion. Having passed from the 
category of an economically underdeveloped country to that of an 
industrialized country, Poland must now centre her investment 
efforts primarily upon the elimination of all sorts of bottlenecks 
and disproportions. At present, every such effort should bring 
very considerable results. Because the basic investment programmes 
have already been carried through, considerable production results 
and services can now be obtained by means of additional, but 
relatively less burdehsome investment outlays. 


* 


As a rule, two principal roads of economic growth lie before 
underdeveloped countries: either considerable aid in the form of 
investment credits, i.e., aid based upon a constant influx of foreign 
capital, or a persistent accumulation of internal capital which 
generally results in a very slow rise of living standards over ‘a con- 
siderable period of time. Poland’s economic policy has followed 


1 Incomplete data. 
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a middle road which, in view of the extensive war damage, required, 
from the outset, a maximum internal effort, supplemented, or 
extended, by the influx of foreign credits, at first primarily from 
the Soviet Union. 

After a relatively long period of high concentration of credits for 
industrialization, some changes in the proportions of investments 
became mecessary, especially to accelerate improvement in the 
people’s material conditions. For that reason — after completing 
the first stage of industrialization —Poland directed her internal 
resources to those sections of the national economy which were 
insufficiently developed in the previous years and to a relatively 
more rapid improvement of living conditions. At the same time, 
opportunities for advantageous investments, resulting from the 
further development of industry, invite an extension of foreign 
credits to be used to obtain quick and substantial economic and 
production results which are necessary for the regular repayment 
of these credits. 

The opportunities thus created are already widely used, as can 
be seen in several credit agreements concluded with both Socialist 
and capitalist countries. As a rule, we have two main types of 
credit agreements: 

the first, of a general character, defines the total amount, the 
scope and the purpose of the capital goods delivered on credit, and 
is used, for example, to modernize a given branch of industry; 

the second is linked with a concrete investment task, and 
sometimes with a single great industrial project. 

A credit agreement of a general character which ensures deliv- 
ery, on stipulated conditions, of many kinds of equipment and 
machinery necessary for the modernization of the textile industry, 
can serve as an example of the type of agreement. The loans 
granted to Poland by East Germany and Czechoslovakia are a typ- 
ical example of the second type of agreement. The first of these 
is for the development of brown coal mining and electric power 
through the construction of several new mines and electric power 
stations. The Czechoslovak loan is intended for the construction of 
two large sulphur mines and a huge chemical combine for sulphur 
processing. Similarly, another Czechoslovak loan is for the construc- 
tion of coking-coal mines. 

Other examples of the second type of loan are those received 
from France and Great Britain, under which equipment for 
hydro- and thermo-electric power stations is to be delivered. 
In general, the influx of foreign credits takes on the form of the 
delivery of specific equipment and supplementary material. Some- 
times, additional credits are earmarked for the purchase of various 
articles, even consumer goods, necessary to carry out all schemes 
related to big investment projects, both with regard to the delivery 
of materials and to the labour costs. The use of financial credit for 
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unspecified trade purposes, not connected with any defined invest- 
ment project, is very rare and limited. 

The natural principle on which Poland bases its credit or loan 
agreements is its economic character, mutual advantage and the 
possibility for further. extension of economic relations. Thus, the 
economic character of the concluded agreement in itself signifies 
that any conditions of a political nature are automatically exluded. 

It is understandable that in every agreement, each side considers 
its own advantages and examines those which the agreement will 
bring to the other side. A comparison of the scale of these advan- 
tages makes possible a proper adjustment of the economic terms 
of agreement. In relations with capitalist countries, the general 
conditions prevailing on the world market are accepted with regard 
to interest and repayment in agreements with Socialist countries, 
the period of repayment is generally longer and the rate of inter- 
est much lower. 

The third of the most important elements of the credit agreement 
is the principle of an adequate growth of mutual trade. It is 
a generally accepted fact that loans granted to an underdeveloped 
country link its economy with that of the creditor country. In 
practice, this means an expansion and permanent growth of trade, 
bringing specific advantages to the creditor, especially if the deliv- 
ery of raw materials is guaranteed. 

Poland looks upon this problem differently. A country which 
grants a loan to Poland must be assured regular repayment. The 
only realistic way to solve this question properly is to make possi- 
ble the necessary increase in trade. If, for example, in a given 
year, the exports and imports between the two countries each amount 
to one hudred million dollars and simultaneously a loan is 
obtained for a credit delivery of investment goods valued at — 
Say — seventy million dollars, to be repaid in seven years, then in 
practice an increase of Polish exports by about ten per cent 
annually for seven years must be assured; conditions are created 
thereby for a further expansion of trade which brings additional 
advantages. 

This is a very schematic presentation of the general thesis 
about the useful character of such credit agreements. They provide 
an opportunity for the proper utilization of the possibilities of both 
the creditor country and the rapidly developing country which is 
a good market for it, particularly with regard to deliveries of capi- 
tal goods; these deliveries in turn create conditions for the further 
development of foreign: trade. 


* 


Credits received by Poland as a result of economic co-operation 
with other countries permit the more rapid utilization of the raw 
material base. At the same time, they help to eliminate internal 
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disproportions of growth in Polish industry, thus guaranteeing reg- 
ular repayment of Poland’s obligations — on the basis of the addi- 
tional production and economic values obtained from the operation 
of the new investment projects. 


Discussing Polish investment possibilities, attention should be 
drawn, first and foremost, to mining, especially coal, brown coal, 
sulphur and non-ferrous ores. New investment projects in all these 
fields give additional output of important raw materials, the export 
of which automatically ensures regularity in the repayment of 
credit obligations. The loans from the German Democratic Republic 
(in exchange for electric power) and from Czechoslovakia (for 
sulphur and coal) have been based upon these principles. 

In the second place, mention should be made of the prospects 
for the development of the chemical industry. This industry which, 
with coal mining, is regarded in Poland as a national industry 
of first importance, has a particularly large and.rich raw material 
base which allows its extensive development (the promising invest- 
ment prospects for artificial fibres and plastics should be particu- 
larly emphasized here). 

In recent years, the steel and machine building industries have 
developed on an exceptionally large scale. Some sections of the 
machine building industry were organized from scratch on the 
basis of modern industrial plants erected after the war. Production 
in the steel industry has risen almost four-fold as compared with 
the pre-war period, and a further modernization and expansion, 
particularly of rolling mills, is envisaged. Thanks to this develop- 
ment, there now exist large possibilities for advantageous invest- 
ments in various branches of the machirie-building industry. 

In recent years there has also taken place a marked develop- 
ment of the electric power industry. The further increase of power 
plant construction is indispensable, not only because of the indus- 
trialization programme, but also ‘because of: the needs of other 
branches of the national economy. Attention should be drawn to the 
wide scope of work in railway electrification. The saving of coal, 
resulting from increasing electrification of the railways and of other 
branches of industry, provides further possibilities for its export. 
There are several railway lines, including some main lines, which 
are to be electrified during the next ten years. This extensive 
electrification programme undoubtedly creates one of the most 
interesting possibilities for foreign investment credits. 


Agriculture plays an important part in the Polish national econ- 
omy and offers a rich raw material base for many branches of 
industry. Thus, prospects for the construction of many agricultural 
and food-processing plants are quite promising, especially since such 
plants assure a high rate of profit and good prospects for increasing 
exports. . 
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Attention should also be called to the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of various branches of light industry. This is all the 
more essential in view of the need to improve constantly the ma- 
terial conditions of the people and the inadequate development of 
the different branches of that industry. 

Poland is a country of large investments, and side by side with 
the opportunities already mentioned, a rapid development of 
housing construction and of the building materials industry is taking 
place. 

On the other hand, some branches of industry have already 
reached a high level of development and are capable of increasing 
Poland’s capital goods exports. The recent agreements between Po- 
land, the Soviet Union and People’s China include Polish deliveries 
of many such items. Such deliveries are based upon the production 
of those branches of industry, like shipbuilding, which have 
been developed or built since the war. Thus, although Poland is 
still a big importer of equipment and machinery, some branches 
of industry are already in a position to carry out their own pro- 
gramme of capital goods exports. Apart from that, traditional lines 
of capital goods exports, like railway rolling stock, are also devel- 
oping. 

However, independently of the development of the above lines 
of capital goods exports, emphasis must be put on the great impor- 
tance of the general investment programme in the national econ- 
omy, especially in those branches of industry which had often 
been inadequately developed and are responsible for the dispropor- 
tions and bottlenecks mentioned before in this article. 

It is very probable that in the period when the influence of the 
American recession begins to be felt by the West European coun- 
tries, the prospects for the development of East-West trade will 
be viewed with special interest, particularly since economic reces- 
sion affects, first and foremost, the capital goods industry. 

Poland is undoubtedly a good market for various branches of 
that industry and for that reason the possibilities for concludin 
Several agreements are indeed becoming real. Such agreements 
should bring a permanent and long-term improvement in the trade 
between East and West, which, at the same time, should mean 
the achievement of important economic advantages for both sides. 











ART MORE THAN ABSTRACT 


by 
JULIAN PRZYBOS 


BSTRACT art was not born, as is known, in France — the | 
metropolis of modern painting — nor in Italy. One must seek | 


its sources and most outstanding creators in the East of 
Europe, in Russia and Poland, and also in Holland. Kazimierz 
Malewicz, a Pole who worked in Russia and was the creator of 
a trend known as suprematism, is considered to be the equal of 
Piet Mondrian, the father of this art. It is he who, even before 
the First World War, painted compositions of rectangles and circles 
and considered himself the precursor of a new era. His composi- 
tions were supposed to suggest the motion of universal forms, 
temporarily suspended in a wavering balance; they were to be, in 
his own words, “a signal on the road to the conquest of inter- 
planetary space”. This was half a century before the sputnik. 


In Poland, which Malewicz visited in 1926, and where he had 
an exhibition, the abstract trend in painting not only took up 
Malewicz’s ideas but even went a stage further. Due to a few 
outstanding artists, it so flourished that, thirty years ago, it had 
already passed over the threshold of abstractionism which artists 
are seeking to transcend in France now. There arose in Poland 
a school of painting which could be called more-than-abstract. 


The seed sown by Malewicz in Poland brought a good 
harvest, primarily owing to the activities of the painter 
Wiadystaw Strzeminski (1893—1952) and his wife, the sculptress, 
Katarzyna Kobro (1898—1951). Strzemifski was Malewicz’s assist- 
ant in Russia. Upon returning to Poland in 1922 he developed 
among the group of Polish abstractionists, associated with the 
periodicals Blok, Praesens, Zwrotnica and Forma, _ consi- 
derable theoretical and painting activity; already by 1924 he had 
created a trend in painting which not only went far beyond Male- 
wicz’s suprematism and Mondrian’s neo-plasticism, but also beyond 
the present efforts of non-geometric abstractionism in the West. 
This trend was called in Poland, unism. 

What was unism? It was an absolute casting aside of all 
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allusiveness in painting. The square of painted canvas did not 
give mise to any association with any existing object, none of 
the forms had any distincts expression of its own, nor did thev 
extrude from the surface, from another form or the framework of 
the picture. If one compares the paintings of the abstractionists 
with unistic compositions, one is struck by the glaring difference 
in the very principle of conceiving the painting. The abstract 
compositions, whether Malewicz’s or Mondrian’s, give expression 
to form, they possess a drama of contrasts of forms and colours, 
as well as an expression of their responsiveness which testifies 
to the balance of the composition. There is nothing of this sort 
in a unistic painting. Its forms and colours possess a perfect unity 
both with each other and with the square of canvas. The structure 
of the painting is “organic”. In an abstract painting the complete 
separation from objective allusions is never obtained, for there 
probably is no abstract form which does not recall some shape 
taken from the objective world. For example, a circle may evoke 
endless associations with the sun, a loaf of bread, a shield, a hat, 
etc. A unistic painting goes further: it does not evoke any 
“literary” associations, it is the extreme, ultimate example of pure 
art. 

In order better to understand this unistic vision which was 
arrived at by Strzemifiski, not so much by means of speculation, 
but as a result of a scrupulous study of the effect of the composi- 
tion of a painting on the spectator’s mind, one should imagine that, 
from a window of an express train, travelling through an ever- 
changing countryside, one catches on the retina of one’s eye 
thousands of various landscapes; and that afterwards one wants 
suddenly to see in one instant all of them, retained in one frame. 
If one has an eye which is capable of combining pictures, inter- 
penetrating them, changing colours and lines, and of shuffling 
them endlessly, then, ultimately, one obtains a picture purged of 
definite, individualised lines and colours, a picture not so much 

of all those previously seen, as rather one which results 
in and is reduced to almost one colour, almost one form. In the 
word almost lies the unistic conception, at the same time the most 
ascetic and the most all-embracing and universal. Strzemifiski thus 
transcended that threshold of abstractionism which is still an 
Obstacle to the development of modern painting in the West. 

Katarzyna Kobro applied the idea of unism to sculpture. 
The theory of unistic sculpture was advanced by Strzemirski 
in a theoretical study written together with Kobro in 1931, under 
the title The Composition of Space and the Calculation of the 
Rhythm of Time-Space. Just as unistic painting was opposed to 
the principle of a contrast of forms and eolours as the basis for 
composition, so unistic sculpture did away with solid mass and 
transformed itself into a composition of space. In this open space, 
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colour is a function of division and serves to “dynamize” the direc- 
‘tion of separation. This unistic sculpture of space thus becomes a new 
architecture, unrealized up to the present. It is a sketch, an 
announcement of that architecture of the future which will no 
longer distinguish the interior from the exterior. If we treat a uni- 
stic painting as a harmony of colours and forms, this harmony will 
seem to us to be so perfect, and almost invisible, because it is 
entirely united with the surface. The same is true of unistic 
sculpture: it forms but a single body with space, not limiting it 
in any way, penetrating it organically, having an imaginary division 
and rhythm, derived from this division. 

After his unistic paintings, Strzemifski turned to the direct 
study of nature, and in the years 1947—1951 he produced a cycle of 
paintings which, in a way different from unism, were non-abstract, 
though non-figurative painting. Thanks to these paintings he created 
a trend which in Poland was called solarism or the painting of 
retentive views. 


Having ascertained that the eye never obtains the view of an 
object without retaining the object previously seen, and that what 
one sees is always a superimposition of views and retentions, chang- 
ing in form and colour, he expressed this truth of the visual pro- 
cess in the cycle of paintings which present not objects but their 
views and retentions obtained when looking at these objects while 
facing the sunlight. He also painted the sun looked at directly. 
This was not, as in Van Gogh’s paintings, a disk of bright yellow- 
ness surrounded by luminous vibrating circles. One does not see 
such a sun at noon, one can only imagine it, for it is impossible 
to look at the sun, it blinds one and does not leave a picture of 
a disk. Strzeminski thus painted not the view of the sun but its 
retention, that is, that which happens under the eyelid, within the 
eye, which has looked straight at the sun. This is a constant search 
for retentions, forms and colours which are ever-changing. Thus, in 
the last years of his life, Strzeminski took up perceptionist painting 
based on studies of nature, which was not abstract any more, The 
subjects of his paintings were no longer abstract forms drawn 
from the imagination or from pure speculation, but were that 
which happens in the eye when one looks at objects in strong 
sunlight. This is, however, mot figurative painting, for it does 
not represent objects but the interplay of their views and 
retentions. In this way Strzeminski for a second time passed over 


the threshold of abstractionism as practiced up to now in the West | 
and created the perspectives for a mew type of painting, a non- | 


figurative but non-abstract painting, a trend of painting which 
surpassed all the previous trends, a super- and more-than-abstrac- 
tionist painting. 

Only now have we the opportunity to present to artists abroad 
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these new ideas in painting, which so far have been known only to 
specialists and, in the case of solarism, are completely unknown 
in the West. In December 1957, an exhibition of The Precursors of 
Abstract Art in Poland was held in the Denise René Gallery in 
Paris, which, in addition to the works of Malewicz, Kobro and Strze- 
minski, also showed the works of two living artists, Henryk Berlewi 
and Henryk Stazewski. This exhibition was held as one of the 
results of the change in artistic policy which has taken place in 
socialist Poland. Abstract art, after being prohibited in the past 
period, is now being very successfully engaged in. 

The most outstanding of the young painters, such as Gierowski, 
have taken up the unistic ideas evolved by Strzeminski thirty 
years ago. No one, however, has yet concerned himself with the 
idea — a more fruitful one, in my opinion — of Solarist retention 
painting. I feel that the time has come to transcend the enchanted 
circle of abstract painting, in which the painters of the world are 
whirling up to the present. It is time to step forward towards the 
new, non-naturalist study of nature, differently than has been 
done up to now — to discover a new vision and create a new style. 
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THE REMILITARIZATION OF WEST 
GERMANY 


HE growth of armaments and especially the equipping of the 

West German army with atomic weapons are naturally closely 

watched in Poland and cause concern among the Polish people. 
This keen attention paid to German militarism is justified by the 
whole history of Polish-German relations, up to the tragedy of Nazi 
Occupation during the last world war, which had its effect on 
practically every Polish home. There is another current justification 
as well, and this concerns Poland today: the Polish Western Terri- 
tories constitute the only area in Europe which is officially claimed 
by a foreign State. The propaganda in West Germany and in other 
countries, on the “extant German rights” to the Polish western 
regions, has at its disposal a well-equipped network of various 
social organizations, financed entirely or in part by State autho- 
Tities. 

This being the case, all information concerning the reconstruc- 
tion of the armed forces and the revival of militarism in West 
Germany acquire great significance. Especially disturbing is the 
realization that responsible political circles in the West quite often 
underestimate or completely overlook many significant facts about 
the material and political remilitarization of the German Federal 
Republic. West German propaganda claims that remilitarization in 
that country is today fundamentaly different from the reconstruc- 
tion of the German armed forces after World War I; it asserts 
that the present armaments are limited in advance because of the 
whole Western defence community, as well as by the democratic 
character of the Federal Government . 


It can easily be shown that similar reasoning for many years 


lulled the attention of the Western democracies after World War I. | 


They only awoke when, as result of growing Nazi appetites for 
“historically German” lands both in the East and the West, they 


found themselves in the throes of a world war against a revived | 


German militarism. 


The historically-moulded political instinct of the Polish people 
about German militarism is not mistaken, but on the contrary — 
is fully confirmed by the whole process of West German remilita- 
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tization. Since bare facts are most convincing, we propose to list 
some of them below. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


In the financial year 1956—1957 the West German military 
expenditure amounted to about 8 thousand milion marks. 

In the financial year 1957—1958 it reached 10 thousand million 
marks, constituting about 28 per cent of that years’s budget of 36 
thousand million marks. 

The budget estimate for the financial year 1958—1959 which 
exceeds 39 thousand million marks, provides for an increase to 11 
thousand million marks in the military budget, according to data 
published in Das Parlament of April 16th, this year. 

Moreover, one should keep in mind that 10 to 11. thousand 
million marks is not the true ceiling for West German military 
expenditure. A considerable part of it is concealed under different 
headings in the budget. 

According to the West German Neue Rhein Zeitung of this May, 
40 per cent of the total budget is allotted for armaments. As stated 
officially in a Defence Ministry’s communiqué. issued in 1957, the 
Bundeswehr’s armaments in the years 1956—1961 will cost about 
60 thousand million marks. But reports in the West German press 
indicate that there is a conviction within the West German Finance 
Ministry and the Bundestag, that in the same period military expen- 
ditures will increase by at least 15 thousand million marks. 


REMILITARIZATION PLANS 


The general remilitarization plan envisages the creation of 
a West German army of half a million, divided as follows: 


Land Forces — 370 thousand 
Air Force — 100 thousand 
Navy — 30 thousand 


In all, twelve divisions and several brigades are to be created. 
The air force is to be composed of 12 wings with 1,320 combat jets 
plus 1,800 planes of other types. Beside these, the armed forces 
are to possess about 1,800 helicopters. The Navy is to be composed 
of 21 squadrons, with the total of 180 to 182 ships!. 

In military administration about 800 thousand civilian clerks 
and technicians will be employed at the airfields, the air and sea 
bases, mechanical workshops and military depots. 

On May Ist, 1938 ,the Bundeswehr had 150 thousand soldiers; by 
the end of 1956 it had only 70 thousand and on December 31st, 
1957 — about 120 thousand. 

‘As given in Die Bundeswehr (official organ of the Deutches Bundes- 


wehrverbandes) for March, 1957, and in the book — Die Bundeswehr im Auf- 
bau, Athendum Verlag, Bonn, 1957, pp. 55, 66, 69. 
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These — so far rather meagre — forces number 90 generals 
and admirals, about 11 thousand officers, 114 thousand N.C.O.’s, and 
only 25 thousand enlisted men. 

The Land Forces are composed of three corps which comma.d 
three infantry, two armoured divisions, one mountain infantry 
and one paratroop division. So far, these divisions have been at 80 
per cent of full strength. 

The Air Force consists of two combat wings (see above) and one 
fleet-air-arm squadron. 

The Navy has now 1 squadron of torpedo cutters, 3 squadrons 
of minesweepers and 5 squadrons of various coastal craft, together 
with training units. 

By March 3lst, 1959 at the latest, the Bundeswehr is to have 
220 to 230 thousand soldiers, of which 135 to 165 thousand are 
to be land forces, 45 thousand air, and up to 20 thousand naval. 


ATOMIC ARMAMENTS 


The original plan for the reconstruction of the West German 
armed forces was to be fulfilled, in principle, by January Ist, 1960, 
But, when Herr Strauss replaced Herr Blank as the West German 
defence minister in October, 1956, these plans were modified and the 
time limit for the reconstruction of the Bundeswehr was extended 
to January Ist, 1962. 

In April, 1958, the Bundestag majority supported Minister 
Strauss’ plan to equip the Bundeswehr with tactical atomic weapons. 

The Bundestag decision consitutes the first violation of the 
Paris Agreements which forbid atomic armaments to West Germany. 

This fact was commented on as follows by Der Luftwaffenring — 
a monthly for old and new members of the Luftwaffen — in its 
issue of May 1958, page 3: 


“When the latest plans are fulfilled, the Bundeswehr may be- | 


come the most modern army in the world: the best organized and 
“fully atomized” — equipped both with conventional and atomic 
missiles and possessing atomic divisions. This results partly from 


the fact that the Bundeswehr takes advantage of the most recent 


scientific and technical achievements”. 


FURTHER PLANS 


Right at the beginning of his activity as defence minister, Herr | 


Strauss announced many organizational changes both in his ministry 
and in the army. The aim of these changes is to turn the 
Bundeswehr into an effective army equipped with up-to-date arma- 
ments. 

Until July 1st, 1957, the Defence Ministry had twelve depart- 
ments: administration, finance and budget, personnel, armed forces, 
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land forces, air force, navy, legal, location of military establish- 
ments, military economy, armaments and scientific research. 

In the future, four new departments are to deal with the 
effective command of troops: the department of armed forces, of 
land, air and navy, each with its own command and general staff. 

The “armed forces” command has authority over the specialized 
general staffs of land, air and naval forces. Thus, this command has 
been excluded from direct supervision by the defence minister and 
has been submitted to the commander of all West German armed 
forces, Inspector General Heusinger, who is responsible to the de- 
fence minister. 

A new general staff and three corps commands have been set up 
and preparations are being made for the organization of the com- 
mand of the field army. It should be recalled that the Paris 
Agreements provided for the direct subordination of land, air and 
naval forces to the NATO command. 

The creation of a general staff and of separate commands for the 
three services, as well as of corps command, indicate that West 
Germany intends to create autonomous armed forces which would 
not depend upon NATO and which would make il possible to build 
up an army of several million in the future. 

Moreover, the command of the territorial army has been created. 
According to the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of February 15th, 
1958, this army is to have 60 to 80 thousand men and is meant for 
service auxiliary to the regular armed forces. 

According to existing plans, the Bundeswehr is to have in the 
very near future a great number of atomic weapons, including atom- 
i¢ missiles. Herr Straus maintains that in this way the Bundes- 
wehr can be reduced from the planned 500 thousand to 350 thous- 
and men. (Among papers reporting this fact is the French 
La Dépéche du Midi — February 13, 14, 15 and 17, 1958 in a series 
of articles entitled Avec la Nouvelle Bundeswehre). 


In an interview granted by Minister Strauss to the monthly 
Wehr und Wirtschaft, the chief principle applied by the West 
German Government in its remilitarization policy is “quality before 
quantity”. This explains in part the fact that the conclusion of the 
preparation for the reconstruction of the Bundeswehr has been 
postponed from 1960 to 1962. 

Herr Strauss further plans to arm the Bundeswehr within 5 
years with 5 to 6 thousand tanks and armoured guns, 15 thousand 
armoured transport and cars, 40 battalions of rocket artillery equip- 
ped with rockets of different ranges, and several squadrons of te!o- 
guided rocket missiles of the Matador type. (Die Welt, March i7, 
1958). Every Matador squadron is to have 50 rocket-launching 
platforms. The range of these rockets is over 625 miles (1000 kms) 
which means that not only Poland but other neighbours of West 
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Germany can be attacked with these weapons. These rockets can be 
equipped with atomic warheads at any time. The planes are also 
to be prepared for the transport of atomic weapons, 


THE BUNDESWEHR COMMAND 


General Heusinger, the Inspector General of the West German 
armed forces, is the former chief of the operations section of 
Hitler’s Headquarters; general Réttiger, the Inspector of Land 
Forces, is the former Chief-of-Staff of Hitler’s front-line Army 
Group fighting against the British and the Americans in Italy. 
General Kammhuber, the Inspector of the Air Force, was the 
officer commanding the 5lst wing of the Second Nazi Air Fleet 
which, under Kesselring’s orders bombed open cities and civilian 
population in France, Holland and Belgium in the Spring of 1940. 
Vice Admiral Rugge, the Commander of the West German Navy, 
was the Commander of the Nazi Navy — the Kriegsmarine, operat- 
ing along the coasts of France and Italy. 


From the quotation given above it can be concluded that the 
regular and special personnel of the Bundeswehr number 125,000 
soldiers or 85 per cent of its full strength. The nature of these 
forces is indicated by the fact that 72 per cent of them are from 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht.? 


The present personnel policy of the Bundeswehr envisages 
170,500 posts for professional officers and N.C.O.’s by March, 1959 
(this includes 144 generals and admirals, more than 71 thousand 
N.C.O.’s and 60 thousand enlisted men). This gives a total number 
of 230,500, as reported by Die Welt of April 1st. 1958. 


The relation of the number of professional soldiers to the num- 
ber of enlisted men, according to the plan for March 1959, is almost 
two to one (65 per cent professionals). This recalls not only the 
principle of “quality before quantity”, mentioned above, but also the 





policy of the Bundeswehr which made it possible — thanks to the | 


systematic training of professional soldier — to form a Nazi army 
of several million in a very short time. 


All men born between 1926 and 1936, who have not served in 
the army, are to have reserve training. This means 150 to 300 
thousand reserve troops for each of the years mentioned. 


2 Among the 320,000 volunteers of the Bundeswehr, registered in the Min- 
istry of Defence of the German Federal Republic in 1957, 260,000 were former 
soldiers of Hitler’s Wehrmacht, and about 60,000 were young recruits without 
military service. Among the 260,000 former soldiers, 12,000 were generals and 
senior officers, about 48,000 junior officers and about 200,000 N.C.O.’s and pri- 
vates, Out of the 320,000 men, who, up to January 1, 1958, had applied to join 
the' Bundeswehr, about 125,000 were taken. Of these 85,000. were former Wehr- 
macht soldiers, 5,000 from SS units, and 35,000 without military service. 
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The Bonn Defence Ministry announced this March that the first 
manoeuvres of reserve officers and N.C.O.’s belonging to the for- 
mer Wehrmacht will be held in Autumn. According to the Ham- 
burger Echo of March 11, 1958, almost nine thousand men are to 
participate in these manoeuvres. 


MILITARY AID FROM WESTERN ALLIES 


In the years 1956 and 1957 the West German army received 
from the United States about 1,300 M-47 Patton tanks, guns of 
various types, not counting machine guns, anti-tank weapons and 
dozens of T-33 and Piper planes. (According to Die Bundeswehr im 
Aufbau, pp. 41 to 43, published by Athenaéum-Verlag, Bonn, 1957). 

The American General Ruffner, chief of the military commission 
for the arming of the German Federal Republic, stated in the 
middle of 1957 that complete equipment for the first six Bundes- 
wehr divisions is prepared and stored in American military depots 
in West Germany. 

In April of this year the West German Navy received on loan 
from the United States the first of the six ordered destroyers (as 
reported by Die Welt, April 15, 1958). This is the a 2,750-ton 
destroyer of the Anthony type length — 375 ft, speed — 45 knots. 
It possesses 10 guns including 4 rapid-fire guns of 4 in. calibre 
and 5 torpedo tubes. West Germany is shortly to receive other 
similar destroyers. 

As reported by the Kieler Nachrichten of March 6, 1958, Herr 
Strauss has recently ordered in the United States several hundred 
M-48 Patton tanks and a number of rocket missiles of the Matador, 
Nike and Honest John types. 

Orders for several kinds of weapons have been placed in Great 
Britain, including 2,600 armoured transporters, and 68 Hawk IV 
planes. France is to supply 2,500 Noratlas planes and others from 
the S.N.A.C.N. 

_ According to information contained in the publication Die Bun- 
deswehr in Aufbau (pp. 47, 56, 60 and 71) and the monthly Die 
Leinen Los of March 17, 1958, the United States is to supply the 
Bundeswehr with about 800 officers and N.C.O.’s belonging to the 
American forces stationed in West Germany. They will supervise 
miltary training in modern weapons and military equipment. 


POLITICAL INSTRUCTION OF THE BUNDESWEHR 


It is enough to examine the military magazines published by 
the West German authorities, like Der Deutsche Soldat, Die Bun- 
deswehr, Die Leinen Los, Der Luftwaffenring, Wehrkunde and many 
others — to ascertain that the Bundeswehr soldiers are being raised 
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in the spirit of Prussian and Nazi militarism. An article printed in 
the January, 1958 issue of Wehrkunde clearly states that “the mis- 
takes committed by Hitler’s Wehrmacht” should be avoided. 


AUXILIARY MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


According to Der Deutsche Soldatenkalender of 1956 (Schild 
Verlag, Miinchen, pp. 191-223) there. are 1,200 soldiers’, and revi- 
sionist and quasi-military organizations in West Germany with 
a total of several million members. One of these auxiliary organi- 
zations — Der Technische Dienst has more than 50 thousand mem- 
bers, another one, named Luftschutz — about 40 thousand mem- 
bers. These organizations possess auxiliary military equipment, 
including Geiger counters. This was reported by the Hannoversche 
Presse of March 3, 1958. 

Military organizations of former Nazi soldiers display great 
activity in cultivating both revisionist and military traditions. Some 
of these organizations advocate the restoration of German frontiers 
not only of 1937 but even of 1914. 


THE INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL OF WEST GERMANY 


It is a well known fact that the Federal Republic possesses one 
of the most developed industries in Western Europe. Under pre 
sent conditions, West German industry as a whole has not yet been 
engaged in military production. The West German arms industry is 
at present limited to the production of several types of guns and 
ammunition up to 40 mm. calibre inclusive, as well as rifles, pistols, 
machine guns and some types of armoured vehicles, which are 
to be turned out by Henschel und Sohn in Kassel and _ the 
Hanomag works in Hanover. 


Besides, West German industry produces equipment for the | 


Engineer, Signal and Medical corps, uniforms, etc. 


The aircraft industry produces training planes and various | 


kinds of technical and precision equipment. Some plants 
assemble planes imported from the United States, Canada and 
France. | 

The shipbuilding industry fulfills orders from the Bonn Defence 
Ministry for torpedo cutters, minesweepers and other naval vessels. 
In 1957, the first two torpedo cutters Jaguar and IItis were launched 
and at the beginning of 1958 the first bigger trawler Lindan. 
West German shippyards are soon to begin the construction of eight 
destroyers, which are to be finished in 1960. 

According to the mothly Der Deutsche Soldat, the West German 
Defence Ministry has started, jointly with France, the production 
of several kinds of weapons, including 30-ton tanks. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS ON THE MILITARY RECCONSTRUCTION OF 
WEST GERMANY 


,»Bonn’s new army will be Western Europe’s strongest, most 
modern and efficient. It will be equipped with missiles and nuclear 
weapons whose warheads, at least right now, remain under Ameri- 
can control. Almost 60 per cent of its peacetime strength will be 
made up of professional soldiers’. (C. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times, May 3, 1958. 

“There is much doubt here [in Germany] and abroad about the 
wisdom of giving atomic weapons to the Bundeswehr’. (The same 
author in the same article, dealing with the “calculated risk’’). 


VOICES ON REMILITARIZATION IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

CDU Deputy Kiesinger: 

“Therefore, the West wishes to find another solution; for as long 
as it is not possible to carry out a general atomic disarmament, the 
West is trying to introduce a more convincing policy that, of 
atomic armament — in place of the policy of the total deterrent 
of a great atomic war, which is both doubtful and terrible in its 
consequences...” 

Baron Manteuffel-Szoege (during the Bundestag debate): 

“I am deeply convinced that Christians, both Protestant and 
Catholic. try to understand the true situation and, as a result many 
become convinced that it is necessary to destroy evil with old and 
new weapons alike, to the very last breath”. 

Deputies Wehner and Mommer interrupt, crying: 

“To destroy with atomic weapons?” 

Manteuffel: “Yes”’. 

Wehner: ‘“Yes?!!” 

Manteuffel: “Yes”. 

Wehner: “Will you take responsibility for that?” 

Manteuffel: “Yes. I know I will be condemned for it and I’ll be 
attacked for it...” 

Wehner: “Yes”. 

Manteuffel: “But I will stick to my opinions“ 

(Stormy applause from the CDU benches). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The reconstruction of the Bundeswehr is being carried out 
in such a way that in case of war it will have more than a million 
well-trained soldiers. 

(2) The training of Bundeswehr reserves will make it possible to 
have a resrve army of two million within five years. 
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(3) When Hitler took power, the German Reichswehr officially 
had 100 thousand soldiers. Within seven years, Hitler increased this 
number in succession to 550 thousand in 1937 and 750 thousand in 
1939. These were the official figures. In reality, in the years 1937— 
38, the Wehrmacht had 350 thousand soldiers, in the years 1939— 
1940 it had 1,300,000, and after mobilization 2,100,000. After in- 
troducing compulsory military service in 1935, Hitlers army trained 
more than a million soldiers in four years (1936—1939). 

(4) In case of necessity, the West German Government, utilizing 


the already existing opportunities, could put its armed forces on 
a war-time footing much more rapidly. 
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AIMING AT DETENTE 


N his report to the Sejm on 
the meeting of the Political 


. Advisory Committee of the War- 


saw Pact, Mr Cyrankiewicz, the 
Polish Premier, said: “Facts tell 
us that Poland’s chief concern 
has been, and still is, to safeguard 
herself against the possibility of 
a rebirth and strengthening of 
German militarism”. 

But the remilitarization of West 
Germany is developing without 
interruption as is the concen- 
tration of atomic weapons on her 
territory. At the same time, there 
are proofs that, despite the clauses 
of the Brussels and Paris Agree- 
ments, the Federal Republic is 
preparing to manufacture her 
own atomic weapons. It is, there- 
fore, completely understandable 
that the attainment of full (i.e.,) 
atomic military sovereignty by 
Federal Republic can only 
arouse well-grounded anxiety, be- 
cause it complicates the interna- 
tional situation even more and 
increases the difficulties of find- 
ing a way out of the impasse. 

Contrary to the suppositions 
of Western publicists, the Social- 
ist camp was mot carried away 
by the fatal logic of the arms ra- 





NOTES 





ce. While in Copenhagen it was de- 
cided to increase NATO troops and 
American rocket and atomic bases 
in other countries, 
was decided to reduce the number 
of troops of the Warsaw Pact; 
and on her own initiative the So- 
viet Union undertook to w‘thdraw 
her divisions from Roumanian 
territory and to decrease its umits 
in Hungary by one division. 

There were other propositions 
at the Moscow Conference. The 
stopping of nuclear tests had 
a prominent place in the pro- 
gramme, for the cessation of these 
test explosions would bean impor- 
tant step towards effective disar- 
mament and true peace. And is this 
so difficult? Certainly, it is far 
than to rebuild a world 
destroyed by nuclear bombs. 

It was in this connection that 
the participants in the Moscow 
conference again emphasized the 
great significance of the Polish 
proposal to create an atom-free 
zone in Central Europe. This plan, 
today cne of the chief elements 
which could lessen tension and 
strengthen peace in Europe, con- 
cerns the central region in which 
world peace is constantly threat- 
ened by the fact that these coun- 
tries border on the frontiers of 


in Moscow it 


easier 











the two systems and the two mi- 
litary blocs. 

In rejecting the Rapacki Plan, 
the Western powers cited as their 
main reason the overwhelming 
superiority of the Soviet Union in 
conventional armaments’ which, 
they said, makes it impossible for 
the NATO countries to give up 
the “atomic shield” on West Ger- 
man territory which protects 
them from aggression. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow state- 
ment draws attention to the fact 
that, counting the latest reduction 
of troops, during the last three 
years the countries of the Warsaw 
Pact have unilaterally reduced 
their armed forces by almost three 
million soldiers. “No-one can de- 
ny” — continues the statement — 
“that countries which reduce their 
armed forces on such a large sca- 
le, are preparing not for war, but 
for peaceful co-operation.” 

The mext logical step, there- 
fore, as proposed by the signatories 
of the Warsaw Pact, is to sign a 
non-aggression pact between the 
two military groups existing in 
Europe today. If it is not yet pos- 
sible to dissolve the two blocs, an 
effort should at least be made to 
Keep their relations on the best 
possible footing, and that would be 
most helpful to a peaceful solution 
of their problems. In this way, a 
non-aggression pact would free the 
forced co-existence of NATO and 
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the. Warsaw Pact from much of 
its tension, and would simultane- 
ously provide practical means of 
solving existing problems, eg, 
mutual consultations in all cases 
which might prove to be a threat 
to the peace of Europe. 
Together with other proposals, 
such a pact would safeguard our 
continent against surprises until 
it becomes possible to settle the 
main problems of European disar- 
mament and security. What is 
more, it would improve the atmo- 
sphere of international relations 
and create better conditions 
than have previously existed for 
the complete success of a summit 


conference. 
Pa 


MR CLEMENT 
VOROSHILOV 
{IN POLAND 


HEN Mr Clement Voroshilov, 

Chairman of the Praesidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., with other Soviet offi- 
cials, paid a visit to Poland in 
April, his arrival coincided with 
the thirteenth anniversary of the 
signing of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Mutual Aid and Co-opera- 
tion between Poland and the So- 
viet Union. This was the first 
official Soviet visit on such a high 
level. = 
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VOROSHILOV IN POLAND 


Polish-Soviet friendship was 
cemented by blood shed together 
on the battlefields of the last 
world war, after which the new 
Polish-Soviet relations were based 
on social and political similarities 
between the two countries. And 
the Treaty of Alliance was an ex- 
pression both of the common in- 
terests in peace and security for 
this part of the world, and of the 
joint ideal — the building of So- 
cialism. 

The pact has stood the test of 
thirteen years’ practice, and the 
declaration signed on November 
18th, 1956, during Mr Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s visit to Moscow, which 
stressed the principle of equality 
and mutual respect for one an- 
other’s sovereignty, introduced a 
new phase in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr Voroshilov’s visit to Po- 
land again emphasized the value 
and role of the mutual relations. 
Poland greeted the Soviet guest 
with sincere affection, seeing in 
him both the representative of a 
friendly country and a man out- 
standing for his activities in the 
workers’ movement. 


All the official speeches not 


only underlined the necessity of 
upholding and strengthening the 
friendly bonds but also referred 
to the current international situa- 
tion and its effect on the interests 
of the two states. 
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In one of his speeches de- 
livered in Poland, Mr Voroshilov re- 
ferred to the decision to equip 
the with atomic 
weapons, and pointed out that it 
is quite understandable that the 
Soviet and Polish nations, who 
had experienced the horrors of 
Nazi aggression, cannot remain 
indifferent to events in West Ger- 
many. The Soviet visitors stressed 
their support for the atom-free 
zone of the Rapacki Plan, as a 
realistic proposal for the security 
of Poland and the Soviet Union. 

Mr Cyrankiewicz, the Polish 
Prime Minister, touched 
interesting aspect of Polish-Soviet 
friendship and co-operation, which 
is not limited to the immediate, 
positive effects on the economies 
of the two countries, but possesses 
a wider international significance. 
Poland’s economic co-operation 
with the U.S.S.R. provides favour- 
able conditions for the develop- 
ment of her economic contacts 
with the West. For Poland’s eco- 
nomic relations, along with their 
political influence, tend 
courage international co-existence 
and the creation of a lasting 
peace. Supported by her healthy 
economic co-operation with the 
Socialist countries, Poland is also 
in a position to develop her rela- 
tions with the capitalist world on 
a basis of the fullest respect for 


Bundeswehr 


on an 


to en- 








th political and ideological dif- 
ferences. 


Mr Voroshilov, and the other 
guests who accompanied him, made 
a tour of several Polish towns 
in which they visited factories 
and mines. Mr Voroshilov spoke 
both with officials and ordinary 
people, and his visit is remem- 
bered with pleasure by all who 
came in contact with him. 


POLISH VISIT 
TO BULGARIA, HUNGARY 
AND ROUMANIA 


N May, a delegation headed by 

Mr Wladyslaw Gomulka, First 
Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, and by Mr Jozef Cyrankie- 
wicz, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and member of the 
PUWP Political Bureau visited 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania. 
Its task was to strengthen and 
enliven co-operation among the 
four countries. In contemporary 
politics the conception of co-oper- 
ation embraces economic and cul- 
tural as well as political matters. 
These subjects, therefore, were 


among the topics discussed in the 
capitals of the countries visited 
by the Polish delegation. Poland 
and the three friendy countries of 
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south-eastern Europe should 
pledge themselves to a policy of 
peace and united opposition t 
tendencies which increasingly 
threaten world peace. 


Mr Gomulka, speaking in So 
fia, said: “To bar the way to mili- 
tary force, to drive from the 
world the hovering threat of a 
terrible thermo-nuclear war, to 
restrain the armaments race, to 
turn the whole might of nuclear 
energy to the service of Man and 
not to his destruction — this is 


the historic task which confronts 


the peoples of the world, especial- 
ly us, the workers in the Socialist 
countries”. : 

The best guarantee of .our 
peaceful policy — Wiadyslaw Go- 
mulka said — is the unity.,of the 
Socialist countries and the co-ope 
ration of all the Communist and 
workers’ parties. It is not difficult 
to see that these words concerned 
the political and diplomatic tasks 


undertaken by the Polish delega- | 


tion. 

All four countries have highly 
similar social and political systems; 
they all follow the same peaceful 
policy amd, finally, all stand for 
the closest economic co-operation 
— based on the already highly- 
developed co-operation of ~ their 
economic plans and on long-term 
trade agreements. As a result — 
although none of these states sep 
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arately constitutes a decisive fact- 
or in international. politics — col- 
lectively, they command a position 
which cannot be ignored. It should 
be also remembered that Poland is 
the initiator of a concrete step in 
international politics — the plan 
for an atom-free zone in Central 
Europe; and the support for this 
plan from Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania gives it added import- 
ance. 


Political circles in Warsaw 
point out that, apart from the 
further development of political 
and economic relations, the visit 
was yet another attempt by Poland 
to promote the policy of imterna- 
tional peace. 


PROSPECTS 
FOR POLISH-SOVIET 
TRADE EXCHANGE 


HE recent visit of a Polish 

economic mission to Moscow 
Was an interesting as well as an 
important The talks pro- 
duced a preliminary agreement on 
the exchange of commodities be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union 
for the years 1961—1965, which will 
probably be finalized within the 
next few months in the form of a 
new agreement. Poland is the first 
country ever to have signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union 


event. 


for such a long period. Hence, the 
prospects of commodity exchange 
with Poland’s largest trade partner, 
stipulated in the previous three- 
year agreement (1958—1960), have 
now been extended substantially 
(in 1958, 28 per cent of Poland’s 
overall turnover). 


The Soviet Union constitutes a 
very important market and at the 
same time, a source of supplies for 
Poland. The results of the Moscow 
talks are interesting both because 
of the present situation in Polish- 
Soviet trade and the changes envis- 
aged in the structure of this trade. 

Imports from the Soviet Union 
give Poland today her main sup- 
plies of such raw materials as iron 
ore (in 1958, 74 per cent of Po- 
land’s total imports of iron ore), 
manganese and chrome ore, petro- 
leum and petroleum products. (90 
per cent of the imports of these 
products in 1958), apatite, tin, 
nickel, etc. 

It is expected that in future 
Poland’s demand for these materi- 
als, and hence the need to import 
them, will grow considerably. The 
new agreement reflects this trend, 
and this is of fundamental impor- 
tance for Polish foreign trade 

Imports of capital goods from 
the Soviet Union play now a rela- 
tively smaller role than im the 
1950—1955 period. But the new 
agreement provides for the supply 
of plant for a huge oil refinery 
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with an annual processing capacity 
of 2 million metric tons of oil, 
equipment for a 1,200 M. W. power 
station at Turéw (the Soviet Union 
is to deliver turbines of 200 M.W. 
generating capacity), and for a 150 
M.W. hydro-electric power station 
on the Vistula, further deliveries 
of equipment for the Lenin Iron 
and Steel Works at Nowa Huta, etc. 

Very characteristic are the 
changes that are being made in the 
structure of Polish exports to the 
Soviet Union. This is important, 
for in 1961, Poland — apart from 
paying for the growing imports — 
is to begin repaying considerable 
credits received from the Soviet 
Union. If the present structure of 
exports were maintained, this 
would be very difficult. Polish ex- 
ports of capital goods to the Soviet 
Union, however, are now growing 
considerably. Whereas in 1958, the 
value of exports of capital goods 
to the Soviet Union will have 
amounted to a little over 100 mil- 
lion dollars, then in 1959 it will 
rise to 145 million dollars, and in 
1960 to 150 million dollars, with a 
further upward tendency. 

Soviet tenders for the years 
1961—1965 will play a very impor- 
tant role, particularly for such 
branches of the Polish engineering 
industry, as machine-building, 
shipbuilding, railway rolling stock, 
and the heavy machine industries. 
During this period Poland is to 


deliver to the Soviet Union sey- 
eral dozen ocean-going vessels 
(general cargo ships, factory ships, 


ships for carrying timber, etc), 
a large quantity of railway rolling 
stock (passenger coaches, self-clear- 
ing wagons, electric locomotives) 
and entire plants, sugar factories, 
building materials factories, hard- 
board factories, etc. 


Exports of raw materials and 
industrial products such as coal, 
tin, rolled steel, calcined soda, ete., 
will rise much more slowly. Today, 
for that matter, the share of 
this group of commodities in Po- 
land’s overall exports to the Soviet 
Union is dropping. In 1957, raw ma- 
terials accounted for 46 per cent 
of the total exports to the Soviet 
Union, but by 1960 this figure will 
have dropped to 41 per cent. 


The long period to be covered 
by the agreement drafted during 
the Polish economic mission’s visit 
to Moscow makes this agreement 
an important factor in Polish for- 
eign trade and in the Polish econ- 
omy as a whole, for several years 
to come. In the present uncer- 
tain economic situation of Polish 
foreign trade in a number of mar- 
kets, this agreement acts as a sta- 
bilizing factor. It offers opportuni- 
ties for conducting a long-term de- 
velopment policy in _ several 
branches of Polish industry. 


J.T. 
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POLISH-CHINESE EXCHANGE 


POLISH-CHINESE 
TRAVE EXCHANGE 


FTER Poland and the Chinese 

People’s Republic began their 
trade exchange in February 1950, 
an agreement was signed each year, 
establishing the lists of goods and 
the settlement of accounts. From 
1951 to 1957, there was a system- 
atic annual increase in turnover 
of about 11 per cent. During the 
last three years (1954 to 1957) ma- 
chinery and industrial plant ‘ac- 
counted for from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the total value of Polish exports 
to China. 


In 1954, Poland began the de- 
livery of complete factories, the 
most important of which have 
been: two sugar refineries for 
processing sugar beets with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons daily; a sugar 
combine for processing 3,000 tons 
of sugar cane daily, together with 
an alcohol plant, a yeast plant and 
a dry ice factory; three coal-enrich- 
ing plants with a capacity of 1.5 to 
2 million tons annually and equip- 
ment for two coal mines with a 
daily output of 5 to 6 thousand 
tons. This structure of Polish ex- 
ports to China indicated the impor- 
tance of establishing a long-term 
programme of deliveries, especially 
since imports from China included 
a number of raw materials essen- 
tial for certain of Poland’s basic 
industries. 
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Negotiations conducted on 
these questions over a considerable 
period of time were finally con- 
cluded after the direction and level 
of the development of the Chinese 
national economy in the Second 
Five Year Plan (1958—1962) were 
established. At the beginning of 
April, this year, a trade agreement 
for 1958 and another one, covering 
the exchange of goods in the period 
1959 to 1962, were signed in Pe- 
king. The latter agreement defines 
the selection and quantities of the 
basic articles which are to be ex- 
changed in that period; they are to 
constitute about 70 to 75 per cent 
of the turnover for the years 1959 
to 1962. Every year, however, a 
separate trade agreement is to be 
signed, ensuring a further system- 
atic increase of trade by including 
other items besides those specified 
in the long-term agreement. 

The long-term agreement also 
defines the conditions for conclud- 
ing long-term contracts between 
foreign trade enterprises of both 
countries and between Polish and 
Chinese industries for the deliveries 
of equipment to the seventeen 
Chinese industrial plants specified 
in the agreement. 

According to the 1959 to 1962 
agreement, the approximate struc- 
ture of Chinese imports to Poland 
will be as follows: 

about 50 per cent — materials 
and raw materials (for the 











light, chemical and steel in- 
dustries); 

about 46 per cent — food- 
stuffs and raw materials 
for the food industry; 

Exports to China are to be as 
follows: 

about 70 per cent — machin- 
ery and equipment; 

about 30 per cent — materials 
(mainly rolled goods). 

The basic items in the export 
of machinery are means of trans- 
port, heavy lathes and machinery 
and equipment for the seventeen 
industrial plants (seven for the 
mining industry, eight for the 
wood and chemical industries and 
one each for the machine and 
building materials industries). 

The industrial plants are to be 
equipped with the help of the 
Chinese machine industry which 
will supply part of the required 
equipment. 

The imports from China of 
considerable quantities of raw ma- 
terials, which are often difficult 
to obtain in other markets, are an 
important factor in the stabilization 
of production in several _ basic 
branches of Poland’s economy. It 
is helpful that accounts will be 
balanced mainly by deliveries of 
machinery and equipment, without 
resort to credit settlements — the 
usual practice in other markets. 
Also of value to Poland is the fact 
that the conclusion of this long- 
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term agreement provides the Pol. 
ish machine industry with the 
oppcrtunity for full capacity pro- 
duction in a number of factories, 
The long-term agreement gives 
proper consideration to the require- 
ments and possibilities of both 
countries. It is thus a mutually ad- 
vantageous foundation for the fur- 
ther development of their economic 
co-operation. Z. K. 


FOURTH CONGRESS 
OF POLISH TRADE 
UNIONS 


HE Fourth Congress of Polish 

Trade Unions took place in 
Warsaw between April 14th and 
19th; it was the tenth ever held by 
the Polish Trade Unions and the 
first since October, 1956. 

The great wave of criticism 
aimed against bureaucracy in dif- 
ferent fields of public life, which 
swept the country a year and a half 
ago, did not by-pass the trade 
unions. They were castigated for 
the one-sided understanding of 
their role, for concentrating their 
attention on productivity, for 
neglecting the traditional functions 
of trade unions as representatives 
and defenders of the workers’ 
rights. 

The bureaucratic, centralized 
system of industrial management 
also came under sharp attack. The 
demand for centralization came 
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together with demands for the 
realization of the idea of self- 
government in industries. The 


Workers’ Councils, which came into 
being in more than 5,000 factories 
during the period from October, 
1956 to April, 1958, are an indica- 
tion of the search for ways of put- 
ting the idea of self-government 
into practice. 

At the same time, the past four 
years were marked by the strong 
pressure for higher wages. The 
economic authorities, which made 
great efforts in order to raise the 
average wages by 20 per cent in 
1957, were not in a position to 
satisfy the demands for a more 
rapid and higher increase in the 
standard of living. Moreover, even 
what was done along these lines 
had to be paid for by a constant 
strain on the economy and cuts 
in capital outlays. 

It became clear that after 
satisfying the most urgent needs 
and redressing the most pressing 
wage . grievances, ‘only a steady 
increase in production could lead 
to a real increase in wages. 


Hence — apart from the many 
organizational affairs, the most 
important of them being that of 
more independence for industrial 
trade unions — the Congress dis- 
cussed the question of the functions 
of trade unions as defenders of the 
workers’ interests and the repre- 
sentation of labours’ long-term in- 





terests; special attention was de- 
voted to the role of trade unions 
in the creation and distribution of 
the national income. 

Two topics stood out in the 
debates: the question of strikes and 
the problem of workers’ self- 
government. Both Mr Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and the chairman of the 
Central Council of Polish Trade 
Unions, Mr Loga-Sowinski, referred 
to the question of strikes, which 
had been brought up on several 
occasions since the events of Octo- 
ber, 1956. Mr Gomutka has several 
times stressed, for instance, that 
those who had turned a deaf ear 
to the just demands of the workers, 
must be held responsible for the 
Poznan events of June, 1956. 

His statement at the Congress, 
that all unofficial strikes run con- 
trary to the idea of socialist law 
and order, is by no means a repu- 
diation of the previous formula- 
tions. 

Mr Gomulka also spoke of the 
existence in the Socjalist system 
of contradictions between the 
State and the working masses. 
These contradictions, it, is true, 
were not antagonistic but in many 
cases they had an adverse affect 
on the position and living stand- 
ards of the workers. The aim, 
therefore, is to create a system in 
which the working class can always 
defend its rights without having to 
resort to strikes. Every strike has 
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at present a particularly detrimen- 
tal effect on the Polish economy 
and impedes a rise of the nation- 
al income and the wage level. 

The whole of this problem was 
discussed at length by Mr Loga-So- 
winski who pointed out the respon- 
sibility of the Workers’ Councils 
and trade union authorities for 
eliminating the causes of workers’ 
discontent and satisfying their just 
demands. If an appeal to the higher 
administrative, union and _ the 
P.U.W.P. (the Polish United Wor- 
kers’ Party) authorities fails, then 
the Workers’ Council, after consul- 
tation with its trade union Execu- 
tive, can ask the workers to sup- 
port its stand by a few minutes’ 
warning strike. This is the last 
resort, and it is to be expected, 
therefore, that the administrative 
authorities will be particularly 
sensitive to the workers’ wishes 
and claims presented through the 
usual channels. 


The second topic — workers’ 
self-government — was extensive- 
ly dealt with by Mr Gomulka. He 
proposed the creation of new self- 
government organs in the factories, 
to be called Workers’ Self-Govern- 
ment Conferences. These would be 
periodical meetings probably 
once a quarter — of the Workers’ 
Council, the trade union Works’ 
Council and the factory committee 
of the P.U.W.P. These conferences 
woud deal with the key affairs of 
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the enterprise, having the Workers 
Councils as their executive organs, 
(The Chairman of the trade union 
Works’ Council and a representa- 
tive of the P.U.W.P. factory com- 
mittee should sit on the praesidium 
of the Workers’ Council). 

Mr Gomulkz’s intention was to 
promote close co-operation be- 
tween the three workers’ organiza- 
tions existing in each factory. So 
far, the co-operation, particularly 
between the Workers’ Councils 
and the Works’ Councils, was often 
not very good; there were argu- 
ments about prerogatives, and in 
many cases each council dealt with 
its own section of the work with- 
out taking sufficient interest in 
general affairs. Since it is difficult 
to separate certain affairs in a 
factory, the problems handled by 
the Workers’ Council often over- 
lapped those of the Works’ Coun- 
cil. A change in the system of 
co-operation was clearly indicated. 
Even before Mr Gomutka’s vropo- 





sal, a new system of co-operation | 


had already come into being in 
many factories — on the initiative 
of the three bodies. 

In principle, therefore, the ne- 
cessity for a different mode of co- 
operation was not questioned by 
the Workers’ Councils or the trade 
unionists. But, as yet, there is no 
clear idea of the organizational 
forms of the new co-operation, 
particularly since Mr Gomutke’s 
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proposition was only an outline. 
It is said that the creation of the 
new body, as a platform for un- 
derstanding among all the work- 
ers’ organizations in the factory, 
should neither deprive the Work- 
ers’ Council of its essential rights, 
nor place the one-man manage- 
ment of the factory in a difficult 
position. A proposal was put for- 
ward that the new body should 
deal mot only with the affairs 
handled so far by the Workers’ 
Council, but also with certain pro- 
blems dealt with by the Works’ 
Council. 

Before any decision is made, 
the co-operation between the Wor- 
kers’ Councils, Works’ Councils, 
and the P.U.W.P. factory commit- 
tees is to be discussed in the fac- 
tories themselves. It is quite possi- 
ble that the organizational form 
of this co-operation will not fol- 
low a uniform pattern, but that — 
in keeping with Mr Gomutka’s pro- 
posal — each factory will find the 
methods and forms of co-opera- 
tion that suit it best. 

A, D. 


THE UNQUIET GRAVES 


“Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding 
piece of eart 
That I am meek and gentle wit 
these butchers’’. 
(William Shakespeare, Julius 
Caesar, Act I, Scene II) 


his book The Scourge of the 
Swastika Lord Russell of Liver- 
pool writes: 


THE UNQUIET GRAVES 
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“On the night of 24th/25th 
March, 1944, seventy-six Air Force 
officer prisoners of war escaped 
from Stalag Luft III at Sagan in 
Silesia. Fifteen were quickly re- 
captured and taken back to the 
camp, three made successful es- 
capes, eight were detained by the 
Gestapo after recapture, and the 
remaining fifty were shot by the 
Germans.” 

To-day we can write a sequel 
to that story, one of the most 
dramatic P.O.W. tragedies of 
World War II. The fifteen officers 
who had been recaptured were 
subsequently shot by. the Nazis, 
and their bodies were burned. In 
1948, the ashes of the British of- 
ficers were brought from Zagan 
(called Sagan by the Germans) to 
the British soldiers’ cemetery in 
Poznan. That act of Nazi bestial- 
ity has been recalled to our mem- 
ory by the recent discovery of 
mass P.O.W. graves, made by wood 
fellers in a forest near Zagan in 
December 1957. 

For a long time rumours have 
been circulating in that town that 
mass P.O.W. graves existed some- 
where near the former Stalags 
VIII-C and Luft III. But, although 
the existence of those camps had 
been proved beyond all doubt, 
the rumours about the mass graves 
had mot been properly inves- 
tigated. Volume III of the Bulle- 
tin of the Central Commission for 
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the Investigation of Nazi Crimes 
in Poland carries the information 
that the numbers of victims — 
both Polish civilians and pris- 
oners of war — do mot include 
the execution sites and camps 
situated west of the former Pol- 
ish frontier of 1939, about which 
— for obvious reasons — there 
was lack of detailed information. 
And that is why the mass graves 
mear Zagah were uncovered only 
now. It is feared that both 
the Lubusz region, where the Sta- 
lags VIII-C and Luft III were sit- 
uated, and other districts of the 
Regained Territories, may still 
reveal many proofs of Nazi bar- 
barity and madness. It is worth 
adding that investigations started 
in the course of the last few 
months have already resulted in 
the discovery of further mass gra- 
ves in the nearby districts of 
Szprotawa and Slubice. 


Fifteen years have passed since 
the events described by Lord 
Russell. The sites of the former 
Stalags VIII-C and Luft III are 
now all pits, brambles and bushes; 
not a trace can be seen of the pris- 
oners’ barracks. There remain 
only some cement bunkers, scraps 
of metal, pieces of broken pots, 
and — fading human memories. 

During the hurried evacuation 
in January 1945, the camp author- 
ities destroyed all files with per- 
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sonal records and other documents 
showing the number of prisoners; 
they succeeded in removing practi- 
cally everything that might prove 
incriminating. It is mo wonder, 
therefore, that it is extremely 
difficult now to reconstruct what 
took place in the Zagani stalags, 
Those former prisoners, who 
survived, scattered all over Europe 
and many of them must have 
died. That is why 
impossible until now to identify 
the names of the comander of the 
camp and of other Nazi officers 
in the Lagerkommando although 
those names must have been well- 
known to the former German pop- 
ulation of the town. Zagan is 
surrounded not only by P.O.W. 
graves, but also by silence. This 
can be better understood when 
we remember that immediately 
after the evacuation im 1945, the 


commander of the camp permit- | 


ted the local population to remove 
from the stalags all that was of 
any value. 

In spite of all these difficulties, 
preliminary investigations have al- 
ready revealed seventeen graves, 
each some 180 feet (55 m.) long and 
6.5 feet (2 m.) wide, containing, 
on the average, some 1,200 bodies. 
The number of victims cannot be 
given with accuracy as yet, but 
it is estimated that the Zagam 
graves hide mot less than 20 to 
25 thousand bodies of soldiers of 
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twelve nationalities. The average 
number of prisoners in the 
stalags is said to have been about 
40,000, occasionally reaching 
150,000. It is also said that during 
the evacuation the mumber of 
prisoners in the Zagafi camps was 
already less than 20,000. 

From the statements made by 
Polish witnesses who came forth, 
following an appeal by the Polish 
Union of Fighters for Freedom 
and Democracy, it seems that a 
Wehrmacht summer training camp 
existes mear Zagan in the years 
1937—1939. To this camp, which 
was later changed imto Stalag 
VII-C, some 50,000 Polish and 
Czechoslovak P.O.W.’s were sent 
in 1939—1940. After the French 
campaign of 1940, these were 
joined by French, Moroccan and 
Senegalese comrades-in-arms, cap- 
tured by the Nazis. The daily food 
ration consisted in the camp of 
a slice of bread and a canteen cup 
of thin turnip soup. “Selections” 
were made among the wounded 
prisoners, after which shots were 
heard in the nearby forests. 

In 1942, a typhus epidemic 
broke out, and the prisoners were 
dying like flies. Sometimes a 
whole barrack of 500 or more 
died on one day. The death rate 
was highest among the Russian 
prisoners, who received the worst 
treatment. The bodies, sprinkled 


with lime, were buried without a 


doctor’s death certificate in col- 
lective graves. Beginning with Sep- 
tember 1943, the Zagan camp be- 
gan to receive transports of Italian 
prisoners from Badoglio’s army, 
who were treated still worse than 
the Russians. They were beaten 
up and tortured, and those who 
had been killed were buried in 
mass graves on which the ground 
was levelled. 

In 1943—1945, the Zagan sta- 
lags filled with considerable num- 
bers of allied prisoners: Ameri- 
cans, Belgians, Canadians, Czechs, 
Dutchmen, Englishmen, French- 
men, Greeks, Italians, Poles, Rus- 
siams, Yugoslavs, and even Arabs. 
The food rations continued to be 
on the starvation level — 600 to 700 
calories a day. The prisoners suf- 
fered from hunger and oedema, 
dying in hundreds of typhus and 
dysentery. At the same time — 
according to one of the witnesses 
— mass executions were carried 
out on the decimation principle, 
at the least pretext. These execu- 
tions are said to have included 
women and children from a civil- 
ian camp (probably the adjacent 
camp, with separate administra- 
tion, where some 10,000 Gipsies 
were kept). 

A considerable number of the 
Stalag VIII-C prisoners either died 
because of the inhuman conditions 
in the camp or were shot by the 
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Nazis. It is suspected that many 
more mass graves, cleverly con- 
cealed, will be found in the woods 
and forests surrounding Zagani. If 
so, the number of victims, already 
appallingly high, may in fact be 
several times greater. 


In April, 1958, the Polish Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs sent Notes 
to Belgium, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia, stat- 
ing that the Polish Government 
was ready to offer to the govern- 
ments and organizations concerned 
all help in further investigations 
and the identification of bodies. 

The discovery at Zagan is like 
the proverbial body of a man who 
was drowned, which emerges after 
many years to bear witness to the 
crime. In this case the crime had 
been sanctified by the Nazis’ mad 
gospel of violence: 

“life will finally abolish the 
absurd barriers of the so-called hu- 
manitarianism of individuals, to 
pave the way for the humanitarian- 
ism of Nature which will destroy 
all that is weak to make place for 
what is strong.” (Mein Kampf) 

For the tems of thousands of 
families which have lost their near 
and dear ones at Stalag VIII-C and 
Luft III it is small consolation to 
think that those who sowed the 
wind have reaped the whirlwind. 


C. J. K. 





NOTES 


WARSAW GHETTO: 
HEROISM 
VERSUS BRUTALITY 


ODAY houses of coloured 

stucco stand in this place. Since 
the war the residential district of 
Muranoéw has risen from the rub- 
ble that was once the Warsaw 
Ghetto. For this was one of the 
few places in the world to be 
razed literally to the ground by 
the Nazis. The history of the War- 
saw Ghetto is brief but rendered 
the more eloquent and the more 
tragic by its very transience. 

The Ghetto was created by 
the Nazis in November, 1940. The 
formal basis for the organisation 
of ghettos in the General Govern- 
ment was an order issued in 1940 
by the Gauleiter Hans Frank. But 
anti-Jewish discrimination dates 
from the first days of the Nazi 
Occupation. 

In November, 1939 the Jewish 
population were deprived of all 
property with the exception of 


two thousand zlotys per family. | 


New prohibitions and restrictions 
fell thick and fast. Jews were 
forbidden to work in industry, in 
public and state institutions, they 
were forbidden to bake bread, to 
buy from or sell to the Aryans, 
forbidden to travel by tram or by 
train. Forbidden, forbidden... From 
November 12th, 1939, every Jew, 
over twelve years of age had to 
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wear, on his right shoulder, a 
white band with the blue star of 
David. At the same time in 
November, 1939, the Nazis shot 
the first fifty adult men from a 
block of flats, for having alleged- 
ly beaten up some “navy-blue 
policemen” (pre-war Polish police 
who remained in the service of 
the Occupant). Almost daily the 
Germans raided Jewish homes, 
beating and plundering. 

On August 7th, 1940 appeared 
the first orders to form a district 
to be inhabited exclusively by 
Jews, and im October of the same 
year, under the pretext of the 
danger of a typhus epidemic, the 
whole Jewish population was 
removed to two ghettos surround- 
ed by high walls. The Jews were 
forbidden, under pain of death, 
to leave these districts. As early 
as February 12th, 1941, seventeen 
Jews were shot for having left 
the Ghetto. 

The Germans treated the Jews 
as a source of cheap labour, but 
at the same time carried out a 
systematic action leading to their 
extermination. And in June, 1941, 
the mass transportation of Jews 
to the extermination camp at 
Treblinka was begun, (up to the 
Autumn of 1942 approximately 
400,000 Jews were murdered 
there). The most notorious po- 


groms in the Warsaw Ghetto took 
1941 and 


place on June 2lst, 





September Ist, 1942, as retribution 
for the active opposition of the 
Jews on hearing the news of the 
exterminations in the gas chamb- 
ers of Treblinka. Jewish under- 
ground organisations had existed 
from the very beginning of the 
Nazi Occupation, but it was not 
until 1942 that they gave the 
order for organised, armed oppo- 
sition to the exterminations. Pre- 
viously there had been only spo- 
radic outbursts of opposition. 


In the Autumn of 1942, there 
arose the Jewish Fighting Organ- 
ization which united all the 
Jewish political and military un- 
derground organizations. Financial 
and material help, arms and 
ammunition were sent by all the 
Polish underground organizations, 
e.g., the Home Army, the People’s 
Guard, The Socialist Fighting 
Organization. The Warsaw Jews 
now carried on regular military 
training. Many escaped to join the 
partisans in the woods. At the 
same time hiding places were 
being collected. Meanwhile, the 
cellars and attics of the Ghetto, 
and stores of food and water were 
being collected. Meanwhile the 
Germans continued the depor- 
tations to Treblinka. The population 
of the “Small Ghetto” was com- 
pletely liquitaded. Jews from the 
surrounding districts were driven 
to Warsaw, where in the Ghetto 
reigned extremepoverty and hunger. 














In the intense overcrowding, people 
had nowhere to live, and they had 
nothing to eat. Human skeletons 
swarmed the strees, on the pave- 
ments lay corpses covered with 
newspapers. Every morning spe- 
cial lorries collected these victims 
of hunger, poverty and the typhus 
epidemic. 

When on January 18th, 1943, 
the Nazis again started depor- 
tations to extermination camps, 
they met with the armed opposi- 
tion of four groups of the Jewish 
Fighting Organization. Shots were 
fired and grenades were thrown 
at the SS men by Jewish fighters. 

On February 16th, 1943, SS 
Reichsfuhrer Heinrich Himler 
gave a secret order to destroy the 
Warsaw Ghetto in which, by then, 
there were only 60,000 Jews. But 
the Jews were now prepared to 
fight. The Jewish Fighting Orga- 
nization had twenty-two armed 
groups which were commanded 
by twenty-four year old Morde- 
chaj Anielewicz, a member of the 
youth organization Haszomer-Ha- 
cair. The military commanders 
of the Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion included: Marek Edelman of 
the Socialist organization Bund 
and Michal Rojzenfeld of the 


Communist organization Polska 
Partia Robotnicza (Polish Workers’ 
Party). 


In April, 1943, the Germans de- 
manded a list of all Jews not 
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employed in military institutions, 
in order to transport them from 
the crowded Ghetto. The official 
representatives of the Community 
refused to carry out this order. On 
April 17th, the leaders of the Com- 
munity were arrested. The Nazis 
named April 20th asthe date for a 
voluntary assembly of Jews for 
deportation. The Jewish Fight- 
ing Organization decided to resist. 
In the streets of the Ghetto 
leaflets appeared, calling upon all 
the inhabitants to put up armed 
resistance. At dawn on April 19th, 
1943, on the Monday of Holy 
Week, the best equipped groups of 
the Jewish Fighting Organization, 
under the command of Zachariasz 
Arsztajn, Henryk Zylbeberg and 
Lejb Hobblat began to fight. 

" When the first heavily-armed 
Nazi divisions entered the Ghetto 
they were greeted by a hail of bul- 
lets and bottles of burning petrol 
which were hurled at armoured 
cars and tanks. Thus began the 


heroic rising of a handful of poor- | 
ly armed Jews herded into a tiny | 


section of the city. It was a rising 
unprecedented in the history of 
mankind. 


From the first day’s fighting 
the Jews emerged victorious. Af- 
ter many losses the Germans 
withdrew from the Ghetto. From 
the houses, fluttered white-and- 
red flags, the national colours of 
Poland. 
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The Germans, taken by sur- 
prise by the resistance and fully 
aware of the political significance 
of the rising of the Jews in the 
Ghetto, sent against them their 
best divisions, and General Jiir- 
gen Stroop took comand of the 
whole military action. The Jews 
fought heroically until May 16th, 
1943. They fought for every house, 
for every floor. 


* 


After the war the whole world 
paid tribute to the heroic Polish 
Jews who fell in the Warsaw 
Ghetto. From among the ruins 
of the Ghetto arose a monument, 
created by Natan Rappaport of 
Paris; the leaders of the Jewish 
rising were posthumously decora- 
ted with the highest military and 
civil orders, while several War- 
saw streets were named after 
them. Documents, memoirs and 
novels were published, not only in 
Poland, but throughout the world. 
One of the best known of these 
is John Hersey’s book The Wall. 
It is one of the many testimonies 
to the bestiality of the Nazis and 
the heroism of the Polish Jews. 
In Poland a film Ulica Graniczna 
(Border Street) was also devoted 
to the subject. 

This year, on the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the Ghetto rising, 
a great and moving ceremony 
took place in Warsaw. It was at- 


tended by delegates from seven- 
teen countries who bore witness 
that the struggle of the Warsaw 
Jews against Fascism constitutes 
one of the most glorious and last- 
ing pages in the history of the last 


war. 
M. D. W. 


“NO LIMITS 
IN DISSEMINATING 
KNOWLEDGE” 


N May 14th, 1958, Warsaw 

University celebrated the 140th 
anniversary of its foundation — it 
was on May 14th, 1818, that its 
first academic year was formally 
inaugurated. On that occasion the 
first Rector, Professor Wojciech 
Szweykowski, spoke about the 
tasks of the new college and said 
that there were “no limits in dis- 
seminating knowledge”. 

Some of the Faculties, howev- 
er, were formed before 1818, and 
at first existed as separate schools. 
Thus, the School of Law was 
established in 1808, and the 
School of Medicine in 1809. The 
University’s foundation Charter 
was issued in 1816. 

Warsaw University was born 
of the spirit of the Polish En- 
lightenment, the spirit of trans- 
formations which took place in 
Poland’s political and intellectual 
life in the second half of the 18th 
century. 
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The first half of that century, 
— the rule of the Saxon dynasty 
was marked by a political and 
economic decline, cultural stagna- 
tion and retrograde ideas in the 
field of education. The Jesuits had 
a practical monopoly over educa- 
tion, and even the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, the oldest 
Polish academic institution, which 
had for centuries been one of the 
most renowned universities in 
central Europe, completely lost its 
vitality and was dominated by 
scholasticism. 


The educational reform was 
first started by the order of Frat- 
res Scholarum Piarum, whose 
most brilliant representative was 
Father Stanislaw Konarski. They 
established in Warsaw the first 
modern-style school called Colle- 
gium Nobilium. The next step, 
initiated by Father Hugo Kollataj, 
one of the leaders of the Reform 
Party, was the creation of the 
National Education Commission, 
whose functions corresponded to 
those of the present Ministry of 
Education. The principal tasks of 
the Commission were to reorgan- 
ize the Jagiellonian University, to 
transform the entire school system 
and to prepare mew _ text-books. 

Warsaw University came imto 
existence in the Kingdom of Po- 
land a_ semi-independent state 
organism created by the Congress 
of Vienna which, in fact, formed 


NOTES 








part of the Russian Empire. The 
University soon became an impor- 
tant centre of patriotic forces that 
strove for Poland’s independence, 
Professors and students belonged | 
to cecret organizations, and when 
the November Insurrection broke 
out in 1831, many of them joined 
the Polish army. That was why, 
after the Insurrection had failed, 
the University was closed for thir- | 
ty years. 

Revived in 1862, it was then I 
renamed the Main School. But 
even im that new form it did not | 
last long: in 1869 it was trans- 
formed imto a state University 
with Russian as its language. It } 
was then boycotted by the Poles 
for its Russification policy and 
reactionary teaching. 





As a result of the 1905 revolu- 
tion, the Tsarist Government 
agreed to the Polish Society for 
Advance Courses being organized 
in Warsaw which continued the 
traditions of the old University. 


In 1915, during World War | 
I, the University resumed its 
activity, and two years later was 
handed over to the Polish author- 
ities. On November 7th, the aca- 
demic year was inaugurated in 
the now completely Polish Uni- 
versity. 





Aran 
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Between the two world wars, 
Warsaw University developed con- 
siderably. The number of students 
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reached 10,000, amd the achieve- 
ments of its professors became 
known to the world. 

Under the German occupation 
of 1939—1945, the University was 
closed. Nearly 43 per cent of the 
teaching staff were murdered by 
the Nazis or lost their lives during 
the hostilities; the destruction of 
buildings, libraries and collections 
of the various departments varied 
from 70 to 93 per cent. Much 
work, however, was being done 
in a clandestine way: some 300 
persons gave lectures and courses 
to nearly 4,000 students. 


At present, the University has 
eleven faculties covering the hu- 
manities, the sciences, law and po- 
litical economy. The 11,000 stu- 
dents receive imstruction from 
some 250 professors and readers 
and 800 junior teaching staff 
members. Tuition is free. 


* 


The amniversary celebrations 
were attended by 31 delegates 
from universities of Belgrade, 
Berlin, Géttingen, Istanbul, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Padua, Peking, 
Prague, Paris and Ulan-Bator. 
After a speech to the students by 
the Rector, Professor Stanislaw 
Turski, the delegates of foreign 
Universities handed messages of 
greeting to the Rector. Dr Stefan 
Zétkiewski, Minister of Higher 
Education, a former student and 


now a Professor at Warsaw Uni- 


versity, spoke on behalf of the 
Government. 


In connection with the anni- 
versary, the Degree of Doctor ho- 
noris causa was conferred on 
outstanding foreign scholars: Pro- 
fessor Giovanni Maver, of Rome 
Professor Jan Rypka, of Prague; 
Professor Jean Piaget, of Geneva 
and Professor Haldvan Koht, of 
Oslo, Honorary Doctor’s degrees 
were also awarded to Professor 
Andrei Kolmogorov (Moscow), Pro- 
fessor Andrei Venediktov (Mos- 
cow), and Professor Pierre Petot 
(the Sorbonne), who could not at- 
tend the celebrations. 


* 


In his lecture on “The History 
of Warsaw University”, Professor 
Bogdan Suchodolski thus formu- 


lated the present tasks of the Uni- 
versity: “Never before have 


scientists and scholars borne so 
great a responsibility for standards 
of life and work, for human out- 
look and opinions, for the future 
of mankind or perhaps even of 
the world... 


..Never before has History 
made such a claim upon us to par- 
ticipate in shaping a new social or- 
der and in preparing human 
minds to deal with its exacting 
requirements.” 


A. C. 











LENIN WORKS’ PROFIT 


The profits of the Lenin 
Iron and Steel Works in No- 
wa Huta (near Cracow) a- 
mounted last year to 266 mil- 
lion zlotys — 89.8 million a- 
bove the plan. This was made 
possible through exceeding by 
21.1 per cent the plan to re- 
duce production costs, which 
gave 182.5 million Zlotys. 

Out of this profit, the share 
of the Factory Fund amount- 
ed to 35,123,000 zlotys, The 
Workers’ Council assigned 17 
per cent of this sum for the 
improvement of social and 
living conditions, and 5 per 
cent for individual prizes for 
outstanding production and 
technological contributions 
during the course of the year. 

The plan for 1958 envisa- 
ges a profit of 380 million 
zlotys. 

The Lenin Works has the 
highest rate of accumulation 
in the entire steel industry. 


DIVORCE RATE 


According to the figures 
published by the Ministry of 
Justice, 30,788 divorce cases 
were filed and 15,681 divor- 
ces were granted during 1957. 
For every 10,000 inhabitants 
there were 5.6 divorces; du- 
ring the past year the divorce 
rate rose by 0.5 per cent. 
The 1956 divorce rate for Eng- 
land and France was 6.7, 
for Sweden 12.3, and for the 
United States 24.5. 


SUMMER CAMPS AND 
HOLIDAYS FOR YOUTH 


About 900,000 children and 
young people will spend their 
holidays this year in sum- 
mer camps, rest homes and 


resorts. These holidays are 
organized by the Ministry of 
Education, work establishments 
and youth organizatfons. 





ECONOMY AND.LIFE 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


OLAND’S trade agreements, like those 

of all other Socialist countries in which 
the economy is centrally planned, are part 
of the annual production plans. Thus they 
are not, in principle, of a random character 
but consist of a strictly defined list of goods. 

Because the annual economic plan is 
established when the Sejm discusses the 
budget, and the State Budget is incorporated 
into this plan, there is a sort of “season” for 
concluding international trade agreements, 
and their terms become a constituent part. 
of the plan. The plan lays down the quanti- 
ties of goods to be exported and imported 
which are necessary for fulfilling production 
orders and for supplying the population with 
consumer goods. 

Poland has recently developed extensive 
economic relations with a good number of 
countries. During the last few years her 
trade with capitalist countries has been 
increasing constantly. Talks on regulating 
trade exchange for 1958 have been concluded 
with the following countries: Great Britain 
(December 30th, 1957), France (January 23rd, 
1958), Denmark (February Ist, 1958), Tunisia 
(February 22nd, 1958), Italy (February 25th, 
1958), India (March 12th, 1958) and Iceland 
(March 20th, 1958). 

In the agreement with Great Britain, 
which is our leading partner among the ca- 
pitalist countries and occupies fourth place 
in our foreign trade, most items in the new 
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lists of goods have remained on the same 
level as last year. In comparison with last 
year, the agreement with France envisages 
increased deliveries, with the export of Pol- 
ish coal remaining on the same level, but 
the share of other goods increasing consi- 
derably. A mew and important item is the 
export of Polish-built fishing boats. France 
occupies third place among the West Euro- 
pean countries trading with Poland. 


The new trade agreement between Po- 
land and Italy replaces the former system of 
clearance with the settlement of accounts 
in convertible Italian lire. 


The agreement with India, under which 
Poland is to deliver machinery, industrial 
equipment and other items in exchange for 
industrial raw materials, textiles, tea and 
other commodities, provides for a settlement 
of accounts in clearing, with only part of 
the goods to be paid for — in accordance 
with previous agreements — in convertible 
currency. 


A noticeable feature in the structure of 
Poland’s 1958 foreign trade is the further 
increase in the export of machinery, equip- 
ment and complete industrial plants, 
accompanied by constant modernization of 
production of the exported goods. It is 
worth noting that agricultural and food ex- 
ports — traditional from the pre-war period 
— are to increase considerably. 


There are also some notable structural 
changes in this year’s imports. The import 
of capital goods is decreasing, whereas there 
is a considerable rise in the import of raw 
materials and some machines for the light, 
food and agricultural industries. 


The three-year argeement with our big- 
gest trade partner, the Soviet Union, signed 
in Moscow on February 2nd, this year,’ is 
of special importance to Poland for it en- 


‘The more comprehensive Polish-Soviet trade 
agreement which was signed subsequently is 
dealt with separately. 





EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED 


There are some 600,000 dis- 
abled in the country. Finding 
employment for those able to 
do some work and rehabili- 
tation of others are a serious. 
problem. The Union of Co- 
operatives for the Disabled at 
present employs about 60,000, 
about 36,000 work in small- 
scale industry, 4,200 in trade, 
8,000 in public services, about 
700 in catering establishments, 
and some 8,300 work at home. 

About 14 percent of the 
co-operatives for the  dis- 
abled run workshops specially 
adapted for certain groups 
(the blind, deaf, etc). 

As compared with 1956, the 
total value of the industrial 
output of these co-operatives 
increased in 1957 by 17.9 per 
cent, and their trade turnover 
by 17.3 per cent. 

Out of the 1958 investment 
funds, it is planned to assign 
200 milion zlotys to fur- 
ther development of co-opera- 
tives for the disabled, espe- 
cially for small retail trade 
(kiosks, small shops). 


TRANSPORT INVESTMENTS 


In 1958, the total investment. 
expenditure for the develop- 
ment of transport will increase 
by about 9 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1957. 

Railway transport will re- 
ceive over 7,800 goods wa- 
gons, 290 passenger coaches 
and 60 Diesel shunting loco- 
motives. Electrified lines will 
be further extended to a to- 
tal length of 507.5 miles (812 
km.). 32 new electric locomoti- 
ves, and 10 Polish-produced 
three-coach electric units will 
be put into operation. 

Eleven new ships will be 
added to the merchant ma- 
rine, increasing its carrying 
capacity by 55,000 DWT. 
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LOST WORKING HOURS 


A positive sign, character- 
istic of industrial recovery 
in 1957, was the decline in the 
mumber of working-hours lost. 
For the whole industry this 
figure fell from 38.9 million 


hours in 1956 to 35.8 million 
hours in 1957 — that is by 
8 per cent. It should be 


mentioned that there was a 
‘certain increase in the number 
of working hours lost (3 per 
cent as compared with the 
previous year) in the machine 
industry, chiefly because of 
supply bottle-necks. 


ELECTRIFIED RAILWAY LINES 


On December 31, 1957, there 
‘were 348.8 miles (618 km.) of 
electrified railway lines in 
use — 53.1 miles (85 km.) more 
than at the end of 1956. This 
increase is exactly equal to 
the entire length of all elec- 
trified lines in pre-war Po- 
land (1938). 


RAILWAY TRANSPORT 


In 1957, the standard gauge 
Polish State Railways carried 
236.2 million tons of goods 
— 4 per cent more than in 
1956, and 920.5 million passen- 
gers — about the same as in 
‘In 1956. In 1937, the standard 
gague railways carried 76.2 
million tons of goods and 
211.2 million passengers. 


EMIGRATION 


In the first quarter of this 
year 37,080 people left Po- 
land to settle abroad. In con- 
nection with the move to reu- 
nite German families about 
34,500 went to the German 
Federal and the German 
Democratic Republics. In the 
same period 1,004 persons left 
for Israel, 473 — for the 
United States, 30 — for Ca- 
nada, 256 — for Australia, 132 
— for Great Britain, and 144 — 
for France. 
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sures the delivery of basic industrial raw 
materials and at the same time provides 
the possibility of selling an increasing 
amount of machinery, equipment and com- 
plete plants. By 1960, the export of machin- 
ery to the Soviet Union is to increase by 
more than 50 per cent, as compared with 
1957; the agreement provides for the 
delivery, by Poland, of four plants for the 
production of cellular concrete and four 
complete sugar refineries. 


Since trade exchange with the U.S.SR. 
constitutes about 30 per cent of Poland’s 
total foreign trade, it is of decisive impor- 
tance for Poland’s national economy and her 
balance of payments. Simultaneously with 
the three-year agreement, a protocol defining 
trade for 1958, and most of the contracts 
arising from the protocol, were signed. 

Similar long-term and 1958 agreements 
were concluded with the German Democratic 
Republic (Berlin, February 8th) and with 
Czechoslovakia (Prague, January 17th), which 
respectively occupy second and third place 
in Poland’s foreign trade. Although both 
these countries are highly industrialized, Po- 
land’s export of machinery to them is 
increasing. Whereas in 1954, Poland’s share 
in the total exports to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic was 0.3 per cent, and to Cze- 
choslovakia — 1.9 per cent, in the current 
year this share will be 10 and 25 per cent 
respectively. The concluded agreements help 
to extend co-operation between industries 
and lead to further specialization of produc- 
tion. 

Poland has already concluded agreements 
for 1958 with all the Socialist countries, and 
also long-term agreements for the years 
1958—1960 with most of them (with China 
for 1959—1962 and with the Soviet Union 
for 1960—1965). Two-thirds of all Poland's 
foreign trade is conducted with these coun- 
tries and long-term agreements are of special 
importance for the stabilization of trade. It 
is interesting to note that Poland was the 
first Socialist country to conclude such an 
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agreement with China.” Poland would wel- 
come the extension of this system of 
mutually guaranteed deliveries to her rela- 
tions with the capitalist countries as well. 
A weakness in Poland’s foreign trade last 
year was the difficulty in balancing pay- 
ments with some countries as a result of the 
unfavourable world market for a number 
of important items in Polish exports, and 
the need to increase the import of various 
goods. 
In concluding her 1958 agreements, Po- 
land strove to achieve a stabilized balance 
of payments and to reduce her indebtedness. 


R. Z. 
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N travel offices, in waiting rooms, at 

railway stations, we often see colourful 
posters and our attention is focused on one 
point, the name of one city. A number of 
lines may radiate from this point to show 
that the city in question lies at the cross- 
roads of the most important arteries of 
communication. 

There are cities which have always been 
trading centres and which, in spite of all uhe 
changes that accompany human progress, 
still remain on the North-South or East-West 
trading routes. 

Poznan is precisely such a city. In ancient 
Slavonic times, Poznan was, in all probabil- 
ity, a stopping point on the “Amber Route” 
over which this valuable resin was taken to 
the provinces of ancient Rome. Here also, 
across the broad Polish plain, leads the road 
from East to West. 

This year’s, 27th, Poznan International 
Fair, was the continuation of the St. Domi- 
nic’s Markets which, back in the thirteenth 
century, caused the proclamation of a prince’s 
privilege exempting foreign merchants from 
all taxes. 


* This is dealt with separately in this issue. 








HEALTH PROTECTION 


During the past ten years, 
the number of physicians in- 
creased from 8,735 to 22,387, 
and the number of beds in 
general hospitals from 80,956: 
to 121,604. The death rate per 
1,000 inhabitants fell from 11.2 
in 1948 to 8.9 in 1956. In the 
same period, the rate of in-. 
fant mortality fell from 112 
to 70.8 per 1,000 births. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPT:ON 


At the Trade Union Con- 
gress in April of this year, 
Mr Ignacy Loga-Sowihski, 
chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, gave 
figures relating to the per 
capita consumption of select- 
ed consumer goods before 
the war and in 1957 (preli- 
minary estimates). Thus, the 
per capita consumption of 
grain in 1938 was over 300 
Ibs, (137 kgs) and in 1957 — 
343 lbs. (156 kgs), of meat and 
animal fats 43 lbs. (19.6 kgs), 
average for 1933—1937 and 
in 1957 — 105.1 lbs. (47.8 kgs), 
milk and dairy products — 
576.5 lbs. (262 kgs) and 780.9 
lbs. (354.7 kgs respectively, 
eggs — 77 and 129, sugar — 
24.6 lbs. (11.2 kgs) and 58.3 lbs. 
(26.5 kgs), cotton textiles — 
10.5 yds (9.5 m.) and 21.1 yds 
(19.2 m.), woolen textiles — 
11 yds (l1m.) and 3 yds 
(2.7 m.), silk — 0.6 yd (0.5 m.)} 
and 3.4 yds (8.1 m.), leather 
footwear — 0.6 and 1.1 pair, 
laundry soap —3.5 Ibs. (1.6 kgsp 
and 4.8 lbs. (2.2 kgs), paper — 
12.5 lbs, (5.7 kgs) and 29.9 lbs. 
(13.6 kgs). 


ARTISAN WORKSHOPS 


It is estimated that in 1957 
the number of artisan work- 
shops rose to 137,000, as com- 
pared with 97,000 in 1956. Em- 
ployment in these establish- 
ments increased in the same 
period from 141,000 to 188,000, 
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HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS 


This year’s plan of the 
Worker’s Holiday Fund pro- 
vides for some 520,000 people 
to make use of its holiday 
schemes, both at reduced and 
full charge. Some 34.000 of 
them will take a normal fort- 
night’s rest, the others will 
avail themselves of the 21-day 
holiday-with-treatment scheme. 


REPATRIATION 


From Autum 1955 to the 
end of last year 137,038 repa- 
triates returned to Poland. 
Of these 131,087 came from 
the Soviet Union and 5,190 
from the western countries, 
mainly from the German Fe- 
Meral Republic, Great Britain 
and France. Over 700 returned 
from Czechoslovakia, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 
Roumania and Hungary. 

About 80 per cent of the 
repatriates have settled in the 
‘Western and Northern Terri- 
tories. It is estimated that 
this year about 100,000 repa- 
triates will return to Poland. 


WORK CO-OPERATIVES 


The share of work co-oper- 
atives in the country’s in- 
dustrial output is about 5 per 
cent. The 3,300 work co-oper- 
atives employ over 401,000 
members and non-members and 
35,000 out-workers. The total 
value of the production and 
services of these co-operatives 
amounts to about 15 per 
cent of the national output 
of marketable goods. In some 
branches of industry this 
share is considerably higher: 
in clothing — 42 per cent, fur- 
niture — 35 per cent, and 
in footwear — 25 per cent. 

In 1957, the output of all 
affiliates of the Central Union 
of Production Co-operatives 
increased by 16.4 per cent, as 
compared with 1956. 
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Immediately after the First World War, 
the Poznan Fair became a founding member 
of the International Fairs’ Association, and 
began doing its bit for the reconstruction of 
the country’s economy. 


The Second World War turned the nicely 
laid out fair grounds into ruins. But shortly 
after the end of hostilities, the Poznan Fair 
came back to life. 


The changes in the political climate of 
Europe, which took place during the past 
few years, have created exceptionally fa- 
vourable conditions for the Fair. The recon- 
struction of Poland proceeded rapidly; Po- 
land was reshaped from a purely agricultural 
country into an_ industrial-agricultural 
country. The Regained Territories with their 
great, but devastated, industrial capacities 
returned to Poland. All this called for the 
revival of the Poznan International Fair as 
an institution that would not only promote 
large-scale commodity exchange, but play 
also an important role in the technical prog- 
ress of Polish industry. 


Moreover, once the “cold war” had passed 
its peak and East-West trade increased, Po- 
man, conveniently situated in Central Euro- 
pe, was a natural meeting place for those in- 
terested in such trade. 


And so, the Poznan International Fair is 
growing in importance from year to year. 
The role of the Fair is expressed by the 
constantly increasing sums involved in the 
transactions; but it should be measured also 
by those indefinable factors which produce 
better international understanding and in- 
creased mutual trust. 


But let us return to figures. In 1957, for 
example, 30 countries were represented at 
the Fair, 22 of them taking part either 
officially or jointly. This year, 35 countries 
have participated, and the number of com- 
bined (or official) participants has risen to 24 

Practically all the countries of Europe, 
plus the United States, Brazil, Canada, China 
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and India were represented, as well as a 
number of Asian and African countries. 


The space occupied by foreign exhibitors 
js also increasing; whereas in 1955 they had 
20,000 square metres, last year this figure 
rose to 64,000 square metres. This was made 
possible by the erection of large modern 
exhibition halls during the past three years, 
and the management’s restrictions on the 
space allotted to Polish exhibitors. (At last 
year’s Fair 1,600 exhibitors displayed every- 
thing that Polish industry and agriculture 
could offer for export). 

Many of the 1,500 foreign exhibitors, who 
came to Poznan in June, 1957, wanted to 
demonstrate their products not only to 
Polish buyers but also to prospective custom- 
ers from other Central and East European 
countries as well as Asian countries which, 
like China, for instance, do not hold 
international trade fairs of their own but 
merely send groups of experts and buying 
missions to the fairs in Central Europe. One 
indication of the growing recognition of 
Poznan’s role as a regular meeting place for 
East and West is the fact that, this year, 
the United States has built a large per- 
manent pavilion of its own. 

The organizer of the Poznan Fair is the 
Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade which is 
steadily extending its facilities with regard 
to business contacts and advice on all aspects 
of trade with Poland. 


Poland’s participation in world trade is 
not yet as large as it could and should be. 
But this country is now returning to. her 
traditional role as a broad trading route. 
And on this trading route the Poznan Fair 
acts as a miniature cross-section of the 
world market. It offers to those active in the 
economic field an opportunity to examine 
many factors that may influence some of 
their essential decisions. 

And then there is the question of cli- 
mate. The mild climate of Central Europe (the 
Poznan International Fair was held this 
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LARGEST ELECTRIC POWER 
STATION 


“Tu- 
electric 
power station in Poland was 


The construction of 
réw”, the largest 


started on April 18, 1958, on 
the site the future mining and 
power combine near Zgorze- 
lec. Lignite form a near-by 
open cast mine will be the 
source of energy. This plant 
will be one of the largest in 
Europe with a capacity of 
1,200 MW, that is more than 
one-quarter of the installed 
power in all Polish power 
stations. 


INTERNAL CONSUMPTION OF 
COAL 


Coal for internal consump- 
tion in 1957: chemical pro- 
cessing — 15 million tons; in- 
dustry — 39.1 million tons, 
railways — 9.8 million tons, 
heating — 17.7 million tons. 


POST-WAR COAL EXPORTS 
During the 13 post-war 
years, the share of coal in 


the value of Polish exports 
averaged 50 per cent, never 
falling below 40 per cent. The 
export of coal was at its peak 
in 1949 when it amounted to 
26.4 million tons, and reached 
its bottom in 1957 when it 
stood at 13.5 million tons. 

Since the war a total of 
252,448,000 tons of coal were 
exported to 25 countries of 
Europe, South America and 
Africa. 

The total value of these 
exports since 1946 was over 
3.8 thousand million dollars, 
and the total value of coke 
exports was 411 million dol- 
lars. In the period 1947 to 
1949 (the Three Year Plan), the 
value of coal exports reached 
849 million dollars, in 1950 to 
1955 (the Six Year Plan) — 
2,176 thousand million dollars, 
in 1956 — 372 million dollars, 
and in 1957 — 302 million 
dollars. 
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POLISH VESSELS 


This year, for the first 
time since the war’s end, a 
register of Polish shipping, 
consisting of some’ 1,000 pa- 
ges, was issued in Polish and 
English. According to this re- 
gister, the Polish Ocean Lines 
and the Polish Steamship 
Company have almost 100 sea- 
going vessels; the Gdansk and 
Szczecin Lines — 87 coastal 
units; the fishing companies 
— 294 trawlers, lugger trawl- 
ers and cutters; and the fishing 
co-operatives — 126 Baltic 
cutters; in addition to this, 
one hundred and ten fisher- 
men operate their own cut- 
ters. 

The register shows that at 
the end of 1957 there were 
1,197 vessels of all kinds with 
a tonnage of 471,996 BRT. 


SHIPPING AND SEA PORTS 


In the first quarter of this 
year, the merchant marine 
carried 756,052 tons of cargo — 
an increase of 8.2 per cent 


over the same period last 
year. 

_ During the first three 
months of 1958, 3,266,000 


tons of cargo (5.9 per cent 
more than last year) were 
loaded and unloaded in Polish 
sea ports. The greatest turn- 
over was in Szczecin _ 
1,178,500 tons, followed by Gdy- 
nia — 41,048,800 tons and 
Gdafsk — 1,038,700 tons. 

23.4 per cent of all car- 
goes, which passed through 
Polish ports, were carried un- 
der the Polish flag, 


GOODS AND PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT 


Total goods transported by 
all means of public convey- 
ance during 1957 — 300,900,000 
tons (in 1956 — 300,600,000 tons). 

Passengers carried — 1,156 
Million (in 1956 — 1,130,900,000). 


year between June 8th and 20th) brings out 
the beauty and charm of the environs of 
Poznan, that old Polish province abounding 
in picturesque lakes and forests. 


A. K. A. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


S a result of territorial changes following 

World War II, Poland became a seafaring 
nation to an extent larger than at any time 
during the past seven centuries. She has 
regained wide and convenient access to the 
sea, which in turn brought her closer to 
northern and western Europe and to the 
entire world. 

In this situation mew tasks arose for Po- 
land’s maritime policy. During the inter-war 
period Poland had already sought to make. 
maximum use of her narrow access to the 
sea through the “Polish corridor”, that smal! 
strip of Polish territory lying between Ger- 
man lands. A modern port was built in Gdy- 
nia, but Poland never established her own 
shipbuilding industry. 

This industry was created and developed 


only after World War II. Despite the rela~ 


tively short period of its existence it has 
already increased the quantity and improved 
the quality of its production. Its development 
does not, as yet, keep pace with the rapidly 
growing meed for ships to transport the 
goods which Poland imports and exports. 
For a time the shipbuilding industry did not 
receive enough priority since there were 
more urgent tasks confronting Polish plan- 
ners in their efforts to restore the country’s 
economy, so badly destroyed by the war. 

As soon as it became possible, however, 
the State began to allot large funds for the 
development of shipyards and other enter- 
prises connected with them. 

During the years 1949—1957, the shipyards 
turned over for use the following number 
of vessels: 
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Number 

Year of Ships Built  Tomnage 
(over 100 DwT) ‘*” DWT 

1949 2 5,080 
1950 3 7,620 
1951 4 4,790 
1952 36 42,610 
1953 52 65,960 
1954 44 77,810 
1955 65 103,660 
1956 59 119,770 
1957 59 147,000 





The construction of 147,000 tons in 1957 
put Poland in eleventh place among the 
shipbuilding countries (according to tonnage). 

The variety of ships constructed has 
increased and the following main types went 
into production during this period: general 
cargo motor ships of 10,000, 4,000, 820 and 
600 tons; coal-carrying steamers (run on coal 
or crude oil) of 5,000 and 3,200 tons, ore- 
and coal-carrying steamers of 2,500 tons; 
fishing trawlers of 450 and 500 tons. 


In addition, large numbers of smaller 
units were built, such as lugger-trawlers, 
fishing cutters, tugs and other specialized 
units. 

The export of ships, which began in 1950, 
has been expanding gradually. In the recent 
period a greater part of the total production 
of the shipbuilding industry has been 
earmarked for export. The share of produc- 
tion for export has risen from 33.4 per cent 
in 1950 to 62.5 per cent in 1957, reaching 
even higher proportions im some of the 
intermediate years. 


The Soviet Union is the biggest purchas- 
er of Polish ships; next follow the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Brazil and Egypt. Several 
small fishing boats have been sold to Great 
Britain and Denmark. 

Despite the high pace of development in 
trecent years, a number of qualitative 





TRANSPORT 


The plans for 1958 provide 
for an increase of freight on 
standard European gauge rail- 
roads by over 8 million tons, 
and on public motor transport 
by about 5.4 million tons as 
compared with 1957. 


Passenger traffic (on stan- 
dard gauge railroads) should 
reach 950 million passengers, 
on public motor transport — 
about 240 million. 


GOODS SHIPPED BY SEA 


The 1957 plan for shipping 
goods by sea was exceeded 
by 4.5 per cent. Polish ves- 
sels carried 3.3 million tons, 
an increase of 17.5 per cent 
over 1956. In 1937, vessels of 


Polish shipping companies 
carried 2 million tons of 
cargo, and in 1949 — 1.9 
million. 


REORGANIZATION OF 
MINISTRIES 


The industrial ministries in 
Poland are being reorganized 
at the moment. This is being 
done as part of the general 
changes being made in the 
organization and managerial 
methods applied in the coun- 
try’s economy. The number 
of people employed in the 
ministries will be reduced by 
more than 50 per cent, and 
many branch departments will 
be closed. 

In the Ministry of Light 
Industry, for instance, instead 
of the original fifteen depart- 
ments only five are expected 
to remain: planning, techno- 
logy, economics, commodity 
exchange, and accounting. 


There will, moreover, be 
fewer Central Boards estab- 
lished as higher authorities 
over different branches of in- 
dustry. 


The production of electric 
power in the first quarter 
of 1958 rose by 13.5 per cent 
over the same period last 


year; of lignite — 23.1 per 
cent; crude oil — 10 per 
cent; copper ores — 12 per 


cent; roller bearings — almost 
50-per cent; motor lorries — 
13:5 per cent; motor cars — 
89 per cent; motor cycles — 
45 per cent; bicycles — 24 
per cent; television sets — 
two and a half times; wash- 
ing machines — 45 per cent; 


refrigerators — five times; 
furniture — 18 per cent; brick 
and cement — 13 per cent. 


The production plan of the 
following items was not ful- 
filled: pig iron (99.7 per cent); 
rolled goods (99.6 per cent); 
lathes and goods wagons 
(63.4 per cent). 


The menu of the average 


Pole is quite one-sided. In 
Poland, relatively large a- 
mounts of meat, bread, po- 


tatoes and fats are eaten, but 
very little vegetables and 
fruits. Correspondingly, the 
quantities of vegetables and 
fruit grown are small and 
amount.to approximately 185 
Tbs. (84 kgs) and 33 Ibs. (15 
kgs) respectively, per head of 
population yearly. A_ three- 
year plan has recently been 
drawn up for the years 1958 — 
1960, by which the production 
of vegetables should rise to 
220 lbs. (100 kgs) per head 
and fruit to 40 Ibs. (18 kgs) 
per head. The fruit and vege- 
table processing industry is 
being much expanded. Four 
large factories are being built 
for canning peas and beans, 
tomato purée and also vege- 
table juice. Many of the ma- 
chines are being imported 
from the U.S.A., East Ger- 


many and Yugoslavia. 
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production on licence, Polish designs have 





disproportions have appeared between the 
shipyards and the supporting machine 
industry which supplies the ship’s gear and 
equipment. 

For example, a high standard has been | 
attained in the construction of the hulk | 
which is mow equal to the average pro- | 
duction of the leading world shipbuilding | 
firms; Polish hulks are fully welded, 60 per | 
cent by automatic welding; section or block | 
construction is employed with a large 
mumber of built-in fittings. At present, 70 per | 
cent of the steel plate and 100 per cent of the | 
sectional steel is obtained from Polish | 
foundries, and within the next two to three | 
years all requirements will be filled by home 
production. 

There are shortcomings, however, in the 
production of the ship’s equipment, arising | 
mainly from the insufficient development of | 
our own machine industry which supplies 
shipbuilding with the basic elements, such 
as the main engines and auxiliary machines. 
Most important is the fact that high-powered 
marine Diesel engines have not yet been 
produced in Poland, thus most Polish ships 
are provided with steam engines, at a time 
when the number of steam-ships im the 
world’s mercantile fleet is diminishing 
rapidly. The Polish shipbuilding industry 
has also not yet introduced enough of the 
latest materials and interior fittings. 

In order to remove these shortcomings | 
quickly, ways and means have been devised 
to ensure the desired high quality of all 
ship’s parts within the next few years. 

The production of marine Diesel engines 
is being started on the basis of a licence 
bought from the well-known Swiss firm 
“Sulzer”. Production has already been started 
on several main engines of the RSAD 
and TD type and also of aggregate engines 
of several main engines of the RSAD 
or without supercharging, the main engines 
attaining 10,000 HP or more. Apart from 
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500 HP per cylinder is now being tested in 
the Cegielski Works in Poznan. 

The first aggregate engines will be 
completed this year, and the first main 
engines of Polish production in 1959. 

Within the next three years, the 
production of marine turbines of 13,000 HP 
is being planned. The first steam turbine 
aggregates of Polish design will be completed 
at the beginning of 1959. 

Preparatory work and research is also 
being conducted on the use of gas turbines 
as the main source of propulsion. Apart from 
these fundamental measures, it is also plan- 
ned to develop auxiliary branches, like the 
production of machines and electric instal- 
lations, navigation and cooling equipment 
and others. 

The carrying out of all these measures 
will permit a steady increase in the construc- 
tion. of ships of not less than 20 per cent 
annually, and for that purpose the further 
development of shipyards is envisaged. At 
present, for example, two large yards, 
destroyed during the war, are being rebuilt 
in the Szczecin shipyards, permitting the 
construction of 25-thousand tonners; in the 
Gdynia shipyards, too, the construction of 
two or three new yards for ships of up to 
100,090 tons is being planned. 


The table on the next page shows the basic 
types of vessels either built so far or planned 
for the years 1958—1961. 

The plan also envisages the construction 
of several smaller and special-purpose units 
for: salvaging, fire-fighting, hydrography, 
training, etc. 

In addition, the Polish shipbuilding in- 
dustry can, at the order of a_ broker, 
undertake the construction of any type of 
vessel of tonnages listed in the above table. 

Construction is being carried on in the 
following main shipyards: Gdansk Shipyards, 
Gdansk; Paris Commune Shipyards, Gdynia; 
Szczecin Shipyards, Szczecin; Northern 
Shipyards, Gdansk. 


SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 








FIRST QUARTER’S 
PRODUCTION PLAN 


The production plan for the 
first quarter of this year was 
exceeded by 5.6 per cent. This 
represents an 11.5 per cent 
increase (in comparable prices) 
over the same period last 
year. 

The following branches of 
industry have the highest le- 
vel of overfulfilment: the dairy 
products industry exceeded 
its plan by over 23 per cent, 
(a 30.1 per cent increase over 
the previous year); the food 
industry (exclusive of dairy 
products) by 88 per cent 
(13.5 per cent); building ma- 
terials by 7.5 per cent (13 per 
cent); chemical by 3 per cent 
(17 per cent). 


FACTORY FUNDS 


State enterprises have now 
a new form of incentive, the 
Factory Fund, introduced in 
1957. It constitutes a unique 
way of giving the employees 
a share in the profits of the 
factory. Any mine, mill or 
factory that achieves its 
planned production-figure and 
earns overplan profits, re- 
ceives a defined sum of money, 
called the Factory Fund. This 
Fund is used for various 
purposes: part of it is divid- 
ed directly among the em- 
ployees as a “thirteenth sa- 
lary” (this part cannot exceed 
8.5 per cent of the annual 
wage fund), part is earmarked 
for the building of flats by 
the factory, and the rest is 
spent for other social purpo- 
ses. The 1957 Factory Fund 
amounted in the whole coun- 
try to about 3 thousand 
million zlotys, that is, about 
30 per cent of the wages and 
salaries paid out by the entire 
State industry. It is anticipa- 
ted that the 1958 Factory 
Fund will rise to 4 thousand 
million zlotys. This form of 
profitsharing is very popular 
among the workers. 
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Type of 
a“ Propul- 
olume sion 
Carrying Opera- _ Year of 
gt Type | Capacity | weignt | tional | tosis | Constru- | Remarks 
‘ — DWT — BRT Speed D-Diesel ction 
M-Steam 
Engine 
Large 35,000 22,500 15 Tor D 1961 st 1963 
35,000 
Tankers Medium 18,000 12,600 16 Tor D 1960 
Coasters 500 to 499 to 12 D 1959 
1,500 1,200 
Large 11,000 6,600 16 D 1956 
General Medium 4,000 3,000 D 1952 
Cargo — 6,000 — 5,000 | 14.5-15.5 | D — 1960 
Small 1,550 1,200 13.5 D 1959 
Large 12,500 8,520 14.5 D 1961 
— 14,500 
Medium 2,600 2,000 
— 5,000 — 4,200 11-12.5 M 1949 
Coasting 460 
Vessels — 1,100 299—760 10-11.5 D 1959 
Mother 
Ships 9,300 11,540 12 M 1958 
Factory | 
Trawlers 1,250 2,600 12.5 D 1959 
Refrige- 
rator 
Trawlers 1,000 2,400 11.5 D 1959 
Motor 
F Trawlers 550 600 13 D 1960 
Boats PO tape 
Steam 
Trawlers 450-500 600-669 11 M 1951 
Motor 
Lugger- 
Trawlers 260 350 ll D 1959 
Steam 
Lugger- 
Trawlers | [160-140 150-175 9 M 1952 
Fishing 
Cutters 20-45 35-83 8-9 D 1948 
from ag 
aus 180 to M 1957 
Boats 1,200 HP 8.5-11 D — 1961 
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In addition there are three large repair 
shipyards in Gdansk, Gdynia and Szczecin 
in which all kinds of repairs, including a 
four-year overhaul, for ships of up to 12,000 
tons are being carried out (after 1960 this 
service will be extended to 20,000 tons). 

The following Classification Societies 
have offices in Poland: The Maritime Register 
of the U.S.S.R., Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
Det Norske Veritas and Polski Rejestr Stat- 
kow. 

Construction or repairs are carried out 
in accordance with the regulations and 
under the supervision of the Society desig- 
nated by the broker. 


* 


To the layman this information may 
appear boring and without interest, but for 
the Polish shipbuilding industry the roar of 
hammers forging the steel plate signifies 
more than just a productive effort. For 
centuries Poland was pushed back from the 
sea. Now, the whole Polish economy, with 
all its vitality, turns towards the sea. 


B. P. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS GO UP 


For some time now, savings 
deposits have been increasing. 
The total savings deposits in 
the Powszechna Kasa Oszczed- 
nogsct (The PKO General Sa- 
vings Bank) exceed seven 
thousand miilion zlotys and 
are still growing. In the past 
twelve months, for instance, 
the savings deposits have 
grown by over three thousand 
million zlotys. One reason for 
this undoubtedly was the in- 
troduction of a new form of 
saving for a definite pourpose, 
for instance to buy a flat, a 
motor car, a _ television set, 
etc. With these things in short 
supply, the PKO guarantees 
the savers the privilege of 
being given first chance to 
buy them. But this sort of 
saving should not be over- 
estimated. Economists say the 
main reason for the large 
increase in savings deposits 
is the increased confidence 
in the zloty. 








PREPARATIONS FOR 
CHOPIN YEAR 


will 


February 22nd, 1960, 
mark the 150th anniversary of 
Frédéric Chopin’s birth, and 
therefore it has been decided 
to commemorate 1960 as Cho- 
pin Year. 

The most notable event of 
the Year wil be the Sixth Cho- 
pin Competition, universally 
recognized as the most im- 
portant international contest 
for young pianists between 
the ages of 16 and 30. The 
Competition will be held be- 
fore an international jury in 
Warsaw, between February 
15th and March 13th, 1960; at 
the same time an Internation- 
al Congress of Musicologists 
will also take place. 

The programme of the 
Chopin Year will include: a 
number of concerts by Polish 
Pianists, both at home and 
abroad, a competition for a 
study devoted to Chopin, an 
international competition for 
works of art created in hom- 
age to the great musician, 
and a Chopin Festival at Du- 
szniki-Zdr6dj (Lower Silesia), 
an attractive spa where Cho- 
pin himself once played. 

Polish musicologists are 
making every effort to pre- 
pare a complete edition of 
Chopin’s works by 1960; se- 
veral writers, playwrights and 
film directors are preparing 
special editions, plays and 
documentary films for the 
occasion. The first bro- 
chures containing information 
on the Chopin Year will 
shortly be sent out all over 
the world by the Frédéric 
Chopin Institute in Warsaw. 


MISS BITTNER ON LONDON 
TELEVISION 
The 


well-known Polish 


dancer, Barbara Bittner, with 
her partner, Witold Gruca, is 
preparing for the Internation- 
al Ballet Concert on B.B.C. 
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MONUMENT TO THE HEROES OF 
WARSAW 


URING the last war, Warsaw suffered a 

heroic and tragic fate. In September, 
1939, this city of a million and a half resisted 
the superior power of the enemy for three 
weeks, defending itself not only by the 
weapons of its regiments, but also by the 
hands of civilian volunteers. Barricades were 
erected all over the town; the courtyards 
and the gardens were filled with the graves 
of war victims, thousands of buildings burnt. 

During the Occupation, Warsaw was the 
brain and the heart of underground Poland. 
Within her walls the conspiracy against the 
Nazi occupant was concealed; in her streets, 
time and time again, a Gestapo murderer 
met death; in front of her buildings Polish 
patriots were shot, shouting ‘Poland!” 

In the spring of 1943, the Warsaw Ghetto 
fought and perished, brutally burnt down 
and erased from the surface of the earth by 
the Nazis. 


In August, 1944, the whole city — young 
and old — rose to fight for freedom. We 
know that the order to start an uprising at 
that time and under those conditions was a 
crime against Warsaw and the whole nation. 
But we also remember the incredible cour- 
age and the tenacity of the people of the 
Capital. It is with reverence and heart-felt 
emotion that we think of the heroic deeds 
of the Warsaw child-soldiers. Sixty-three 
long days and nights Warsaw fought, and 
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then fell, burnt to the ground at Hitler’s 
command, And when, in 1945, the Soviet 
offensive had broken the German front and 
liberated Polish territory from the Vistula 
to the Odra, it seemed that on this huge 
field of ashes, which had been a great city, 
there would never again be green trees, 
inhabited houses and living people. 


But Warsaw has risen from the ashes; 
she has been reborn and lives. 


Those who have survived and rebuilt the 
city have not forgotten those who died in 
the fight. The inhabitants of the Capital, 
joined by the whole country, have decided 
to raise a Monument to the Heroes of War- 
saw — to their glory and eternal remem- 
brance. When, in the summer of 1956, one 
of the Warsaw newspapers started a sub- 
scription for the construction of this monu- 
ment, for months crowds of people daily 
thronged the editorial offices. Everybody 
gave his contribution to this monument: 
mothers whose children had died defending 
the Capital, soldiers and insurgents who 
wanted to honour the memory of their 
comrades-in-arms, and thousands of others, 
to whom Warsaw — the Invincible City — 
has become a symbol of the Polish love of 
freedom. 


Millions of zlotys were collected, and a 
Civic Committee for the Construction of the 
Monument, composed of a group of prominent 
personalities of Warsaw, was set up. Finally, 
a year ago, an open competition for the 
Monument was announced. 

The Competition and its great theme had 
a strong appeal both for Polish artists and 
foreign sculptors and architects. One hund- 
ted and ninety-six projects were sent in, of 
which more than forty per cent are from 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Yugoslavia 
and other countries. 

The Competition Jury deliberated for 
many weeks, and when they finally published 
their decision, an exhibition was opened, 








Television, in July. Besides 
Miss Bittner and Mr Gruca, 
ballet stars of England, Fran- 
ce, Italy, the United States and 
the Soviet Union will appear. 
The Polish couple will also 
give a few performances for 
the Polish colony in London. 


In September, Miss Bittner 
will join her husband, 
opera tenor Leslaw Finze and 
coloratura singer Bogna So- 
korska for a concert tour in 
Czechoslovakia. 


VISIT OF POLISH-AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


Early this spring, Roman 
Totenberg, a fine violinist of 
Polish descent, visited Poland 
and gave a number of con- 
certs. He was born in Lé6dz 
and made his first public de- 
but when he was eight years 
old. He studied music at the 
Warsaw Conservatoire and the 
Chopin Academy of Music 
and later with Karl Fleisch in 
Berlin and Georges Enescu 
and Pierre Monteux in Paris. 
After concert tours in England 
and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Roman Totenberg made 
his first appearance in Ame- 
rica, in 1936 — 1937, where 
he now resides permanently. 


Mr Totenberg has in his re- 
pertoire several works by Pol- 
ish composers, including vio- 
lin concertos by Henryk Wie- 
niawski and Karol Szymanow- 
ski. One of the punposes of Mr 
Totenberg’s visit to Poland 
was to acquire the music of 
contemporary Polish compo- 
sers, like Grazyna Bacewicz, 
Witold Lutostawski, Piotr Per- _— 
kowski, Bolestaw Woytowicz 
and others, in order. to 
introduce it abroad. 


Roman Totenberg plays on 
a 1734 Stradivarius. He has 
two such violins, one of which 
is a gift from Alice Long-' 
worth, daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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GiFT FROM UNITED STATES 


The Polish Institute of Art 
and Science in New York has 
turned over to the Lublin Ca- 
tholic University a rare and 
valuable old print, Arnold 
Mylius’s Principum et Regum 
Poloniae Imagines ad vivum 
expressae. This book, disco- 
vered a few years ago in the 
United States by Mr Wlady- 
slaw Tyszkiewicz, was pre- 
sented by him to the Polish 
Institute of Art and Science, 
on condition that it be 
turned over to Poland at a 
suitable time. 

Mylius’s work, which ap- 
peared in Cologne in 1594, 
contains forty-three etchings 
of Polish princes and kings 
from the legendary Lech 
down to Stefan Batory 
(1576-1586), as well as a por- 
trait of Jerzy Cardinal Ra- 
dziwitt, whose secretary 
Mylius was and to whom he 
dedicated his work. 


EXHIBITION OF DUNIKOWSKI’S 
WORKS 


A third post-war exhibition 
of works by the renowned 
Polish sculptor, Xawery Du- 
nikowski, was held in the 
National Museum in Warsaw, 
in April. The exhibition of 
this octogenarian included 
sculptures from the _ past 
three years as well as a re- 
view of earlier work which 
illustrated the general outline 
of Dunikowski’s entire crea- 
tive achievement and deve- 
lopment. 

The exhibition brought 
home the need for a mu- 
seum of his works, all of 
which he has donated to the 
nation. Such a decision has 
already been taken — and the 
museum of Dunikowski’s 
works will he housed in the 
historic Krélikarnia Palace in 
Warsaw, now being  recon- 
structed. 
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showing all the entries. There have never 
been such crowds in the old Zacheta gal. 
lery, which has housed artistic exhibition; 
for dozens of years. t 

What is the result of the Competition? | 
With what kind of monument do the art. | 
ists wish to honour heroic Warsaw? 

Quot homines, tot sententiae is an ancient | 
Roman saying. And there is great diver-” 
gence in the appreciation of the several 
projects; disputes have flared up and have 
found their way into the columns of the 
press. But nearly everyone agrees that the 
results of the Competition are both rich and 
varied. The range of forms is considerable: 
from conventional, tragic figures, through 
sculptures of a strongly emotional character, 
down to symbolic abstractionist forms. There 
are many bold architectural proposals, in 
which sculpture is not the only nor even 
the dominating element. There are projects 
which suggest that: the people of Warsaw 
should erect a mound, there are monuments 
which would arise from the waves of the 
Vistula. Nor is there any lack of primitive 
sculptures, submitted by amateur artists; 
such works move one by their emotional 
charge, and they constitute one more proof 
of how general, how national is the interest 
in the Monument. 

A few words about the prize-winning | 
works, whose photographs we reproduce in | 
this issue. 

The second prizes: 

Project No. 58 — a barricade of slabs, 
placed, on Plac Zamkowy (Castle Square), 
close to the entrance to the Royal Castle, 
which, the author assumes, will be reconstruc- 
ted. On the barricade the sign “PW” (Pol-/ 








ska Walcezqca — Fighting Poland) in the | 


shape of an anchor. The project requires the | 
creation of a mausoleum, devoted to the fight | 
for freedom, in the Column Halls on the 
ground-floor of the Castle. 

Project No. 88 — a sculpture in_ black 
granite, 16.5 metres (54 feet) high, in a shape 
reminiscent of a ruined house, in which the 
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defenders of Warsaw were fighting. The 
author suggests the erection of the monum- 
ent in the Old Town Market Square. 

Three third prizes: 

Project No. 27 — a sculpture in light- 
coloured stone, 31.25 metres (102 feet) high, 
with a shape reminiscent of a ruined house. 
The several blocks of this structure are com- 
posed of groups illustrating the defence of 
the city. From its centre rise twisted iron 
girders. 

Project No. 145 — a dynamic, arrow-like 
symbol, light in colour, to be placed in the 
waters of the Vistula, not far from the bank 
facing the Old Town. It is an abstract geo- 
metric composition built of several in- 
terpenetrating pyramids, highly expressive 
in its appeal. 

Project No. 134 — a mound, of modern 
construction, topped by a gigantic hoop and 
an ever-burning flame. Inside the hoop — 
a mosaic representing scenes from the fights 
in the defence of Warsaw. 

The Jury did not award a first prize, 
being of the opinion that there was no 
project which completely satisfied the re- 
quirements and could be carried out in its 
present form. 

Indeed, tremendous are the difficulties of 
the subject: heroic and tragic Warsaw. This 
is not a monument to a great general or 
poet; this it not the commemoration of a 
victorious war, nor the discovery of new 
lands; this is to be a monument to victory 
and defeat, heroism and misfortune, soldiers 
and civilians, little children on barricades — 
to the whole city which perished fighting — 
and was reborn. 

In their final decision, the Jury recom- 
mended that the Competition be treated as 
a first stage, and that, on the basis of its 
results, a second stage be organised. 

Of great value will be the voice of public 
opinion, which is already expressed in edi- 
torial correspondence and in opinion polls. 
This voice will be attentively listened to both 
by the Jury and by competing artists. 


DEATH OF LUDWIK TYROWICZ 


In February of this year, 
Poland lost one of the most 
eminent graphic artists of the 
middie generation, Professor 
Ludwik Tyrowicz of the Fa- 
culty of Graphic Arts in the 
£E6dzZ Academy of Fine Arts. 
The artist had specialized in 
landscapes and, in_ recent 
years, in applied graphic art. 

A number of his works, in- 
cluding etchings, woodcuts 
and drawings, are in collec- 
tions in Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale), London (the British 
Museum), Vienna (the Alberti- 
na Museum), Rome (the Muni- 
cipal Museum) and Malmoe 
(the Museum of Art). Great 
recognition has been won by 
his book — plates, illustrations 
and posters. 


Professor Tyrowicz was 
the author of a number of 
scholarly contributions on the 
art of lettering and of 
costumes. 


“XYZ" ELECTRONIC BRAIN 


The Institute of Mathemat- 
ical Machines of the Polish 
Academy of Science is now 
building the first electronic 
mathematical machine in Po- 
land. The machine has been 
named “XYZ’’. Only 400 lamps 
are to be used in “XYZ” in- 
stead of the usual number 
which comes near to a thou- 
sand, When the “electronic 
brain” is finished, it will be 
capable of “remembering” 
some 8,000 figures. 

The Institute has already 
gained experience in the con- 
struction of analogous mathe- 
matical machines. So far, two 
machines have been built: the 
Differential Equation Analyzer 
(ARR), and the Algebraic 
Polynomials Analyzer (AWA). 
When they have been reduced 
in size these machines will go 
into serial production. 





FIRST POLISH INDOLOGIST 


Mrs Helena Willman Gra- 


bowska, the first and oldest 
Polish indologist, died on 
October 3ist, 1957. She was 


the author of a number of 
valuable literary studies, such 
as: An Outline of Indian Li- 
terature, Hindu Mythology, 
A Linguistic Study of the 
Text of Satapath Brahman; 
she also translated Hindu 
fairy tales, excerpts from the 
Mahabharata, etc. 

Mrs Willman Grabowska 
started her scholarly work at 
the Sorbonne, where _ she 
taught Sanskrit and Pali — 
the religious language of the 
Buddhists. In 1927 she was 
called to the chair of Indian 
philology in the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, where 
she taught Sanskrit, middle- 
Indian, Dravidian and Old 
Iranian (Old Persian and 
Avesta). Mrs Willman Grabow- 
ska was a member of a num- 
ber of learned societies, such 
as the Société Asiatique and 
the World Buddhism Society. 


POLISH-YUGOSLAV THEATRE 
EXCHANGE 


The Nowy Theatre, mentio- 
ned elsewhere, has _ recently 
inaugurated Polish-Yugoslav 
theatre co-operation. In this 
exchange, one of the leading 
Yugoslav companies, the Novi 
Sad Theatre, recently came to 
Poland to perform in Lédz, 
Warsaw and Cracow, bringing 
with it the well-known play 
by Dziordzie Lebovié and 
Aleksandar Obrenovié, Him- 
melkommando. 


The Nowy Theatre has ta- 
ken to Yugoslavia Mr Jerzy 
Andrzejewski’s drama Ciem- 
nosci Kryjq Ziemie (Darkness 
Covers the Earth) and parts 
of the performance of Kram 
z piosenkami (Song Booth) by 
Leon Schiller. 
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For it will require a great artist indeed 
to create the monument to the heroes of 
Warsaw. 

H. K, 


POLISH ART AT BIENNALE 


Pp OLISH artists have been represented in 
the Esposizione Internazionale ‘Dell’ Arte 
Della Citta Di Venezia since the start of the 
century. Beginning with the 1905 Biennale, 
single paintings or even entire one-man 
shows of Polish artists began to appear in 
the international pavilion and later in the 
Czech-Polish pavilion. 

However, it was only after the First World 
War that the Polish pavilion was established, 
pérmitting a broader exhibition of Polish art. 
Glancing through the Biennale catalogues, 
we find names of painters, graphic artists 
and sculptors who are well-known in the 
history of Polish art. We find, for example, 
information about the large retrospective 
exhibitions of Jan Matejko (1934), one of the 
eminent artists of the nineteenth century, 
Piotr Michalowski (1932), and Tadeusz Ma- 
kowski (1936), perhaps the most interesting 
Polish painter of the first half of the twen- 
tieth._ century. Then there are the names of 
noted Polish artists of the twenties and 
thirties, such as Wladyslaw Skoczylas and 
Jézef Pankiewicz, Leon Wyczélkowski and 
Edmund Barttomiejezyk, Tadeusz Kulisie- 
wicz and Andrzej Jurkiewicz, whose works 
can be found in all the larger collections of 
the black-and-white art. Among the sculptors 
are August Zamoyski and Xawery Dunikow- 
ski, who had a large show at the XXVIIth 
Biennale in 1954. 

The period from the VIth to the XXIXth 
Biennale (1905—1958) has been marked by 
the development and decline of various 
schools, programmes and artistic manifestoes. 
Polish exhibits reflected these changes 
through the prism of creative processes 
formulated in a specific Polish way, provid- 
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ing a review — if not a cross-section — of 
the more important tendencies. 

At this year’s Biennale (June 14th — 
October 19th), Polish art is represented by: 
Artur Nacht-Samborski, Waclaw Taranczew- 
ski and Maria Jarema — all mature artists 
with considerable achievements to their 
credit. These three represent opposing artis- 
tic groups and tendencies in Poland today. 
The collection of paintings sent to Venice 
reflects the extension to this country of the 
great dispute which is going on between 
figurative and abstract art all over the world. 


The three Polish painters who are exhibit- 
ing this year are already known outside Po- 
land; they all belong to the older generation 
and have been formed in the Cracow artistic 
world. 

Mr Nacht-Samborski is an exponent of 
Polish colourism, still strong and vital, which 
grew out of post-impressionism. Miss Jarema 
represents constructive and expressive ab- 
stractionism, so characteristic of the younger 
generation of Polish painters. The works of 
Mr Taranczewski assume, as it were, an inter- 
mediate position between figurative and 
abstract art, showing a tendency to synthesis 
and monumentalism, especially in his murals. 

At present, Maria Jarema is occupied 
almost exclusively with painting, although 
she studied sculpture at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Cracow im the years 1929—1935. 
After completing her studies, Miss Jarema 
was, connected with a young avant-garde 
movement called the “Cracow Group”. They 
combined radicalism of social outlook with 
asearch for new forms which marked the 
two trends prevalent in those days among 
the young: surrealism and abstractionism. 

During that period Miss Jarema created 
a number of very interesting sculptures, 
while also working on stage designing. She 
has continued her experiments ever since, 
and after the war became one of the found- 
ets and most productive members of the 
“Modern Artists” group which is known for 


POLISH ART AT BIENNALE 





ANNIVERSARY OF RADIO 
ORCHESTRA 


The orchestra and chorus 
of the Polish Radio in Cra- 
cow, under the direction and 
artistic management of Je- 
rzy Gert, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in April. This 
ambitious ensemble, which 
aspires to have as broad a 
repertoire as possible, has 
to its credit the performance 
of such works as_ Gluck’s 
Orpheus, a number of Mo- 
zart symphonies, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Britten’s 
Spring Symphony; it also plays 
music by Mahler, Honegger, 
Shostakowich and Stravinsky, 
as well as works by such 
Polish composers as Stanislaw 
Moniuszko, Wladyslaw Zelenh- 
ski, Ludomir Rézycki, Karol 
Szymanowski, Artur Malaw- 
ski and others. 

Mr Gert’s orchestra does 
not shun good light music 
and symphonic jazz. It has 
successfully abandoned all 
specializations and its only 
speciality is the proper use 
of the microphone and blend- 
ing. 

The anniversary was cele- 
brated with a performance of 
Honegger’s King David. 


PREMIERE OF FREDRO’S PLAY IN 
BRUSSELS 


A premiére of Alcksander 
Fredro’s play Zemsta ( Re- 
venge), translated into French 
verse by Mr Feliks Konop- 
ka, was held in Brussels in 
March. This play aroused the 
interest of Louis Jouvet dur- 
ing his stay in Poland, and 
he wanted to present it in 
Paris. At present, the Thé- 
atre de Poche of Erussels has 
performed it after seeing the 
play during its visit in Po- 
land. Revenge has been warm- 
ly received by Belgian the- 
atre-goers. 
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FIRST REVIEW 
OF ITALIAN FILMS 


For quite some time Italian 
films have enjoyed great pop- 
ularity among the Polish 
public, also exerting a cer- 
tain influence on Polish cin- 
ema production. Thus, the 
First Review of Italian Films, 
organized in March in War- 
saw, in co-operation with the 
Unitalia, had been  await- 
ed with great interest. The 
Polish premiére of Cabiria’s 
Nights by Federico Fellini 
opened the Review. Subse- 
quently, the Polish audiences 
saw Pane, amore... with De 
Sica and Sophia Loren, Ul- 
timo Paradiso, The Railway 
Workers, Gold of Naples and 
Fathers and Sons. An Italian 
film delegation, including the 
young, promising actors Luisa 
Della Noce and Folco Lulili, 
attended the Review. 


LOST ROSSINI SCORE FOUND 


The Museum in Laficut (a 
historical town in southern 
Poland) is preparing an exhi- 
bition on the musical culture 
of eighteenth-century Poland. 
During the preparations, a 
copy of Rossini’s lost first 
score of the overture to the 
It Barbiere di Siviglia was 
found among the musical doc- 
uments of the Potocki Pa- 
lace library. 


The score was identified 
by examination and corres- 
pondence with musicological 
institutes abroad as a copy 
presented by the composer — 
according to the custom of 
those days — to a theatre 
presenting the opera, and la- 
ter lost. 

Besides this score, several 
unusually interesting operas 
by the master of music at 
the court in Laficut, Di Capua, 
known as Bernardini, will 
also be exhibited. 
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Miss Jarema’s paintings are conspicuow$ and a 
for their specific rhythms of form, in whic) He hi 
black, usually monotype markings, play) cdi 
sharp, emotion-laden dramas against the! had | 
background of flat, coloured planes. The artist! hund: 
consciously renounces all figurativeness in| Craco 
favour of ever more abstract forms, not jp 
succumbing — in the process — to scheme} one : 
ticism or to the tachiste blot. winde 

Mr Nacht-Samborski, born in Cracow in} lychr 
1898, studied from 1918 to 1921 at the local| St. W 
Academy of Fine Arts. Later, he continue) Mr T 
his studies in Berlin and Vienna; the years} style 
1924 to 1939 Mr Nacht-Samborski spent ia| at the 
Paris. Even in his early works he showed aj im 2 
preoccupation with colour. The influence of! this | 
French colourism and contact with Mr Jan-| Polis! 
kiel Adler guided him towards a most} M 
refined colour-play, while at the same time|has r 
he remained attentive to form. Mr Nacht-| by t! 
Samborski’s art is sensuous; his subtle grays\rhyth 
and blues compose reality in a most individ-| ours 
ual and lyrical manner. Tarat 

The essence of his paintings is the}™8 4 
combination of impressionist and post-impres-| T! 
sionist traits underlined by conciseness of}for 1 
form. The main themes of his works are}these 
flowers, still life with leaves, women withjof f 
mysterious, unfinished faces — all depicted |prost 
by the sensitive palette of a colourist. Of 


Bi 
During his stay in France, Mr Nacht-Sam-| ps 


borski was associated with the “Paris Com-| 
mittee” group of Polish painters and parti-| 
cipated in the shows of that movement. 7 
After the war, he became professor at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Sopot, and later N 
joined the staff of the Warsaw Academy, th 
doing much to encourage popular interest thou 
in art. anse 
In contradistinction to Mr Nacht-Sambot }oqyij 
ski, the works of Waclaw Taranczewski af@ jhag ; 
characterized by their reflectiveness and the} p 
striving to create a thought-out system based }pring 
on his own theoretical principles. 


















Mr. Taranczewski was born in 1903; in 
the years 1921—1929 he studied in Poznan 
and at the Academy of Fine Arts in Cracow. 
He has exhibited in Poland and abroad (in- 
duding India and Yugoslavia), and lately 
had a large one-man show of over one 
hundred canvases im Poznan, Warsaw and 
Cracow. 

In talking about Mr Taranczewski’s art, 
one must mention his murals, stained-glass 
windows and, particularly, his church po- 





St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s. In these works 
Mr Taranczewski seemingly links back to the 
style of folk artists and the old guild artists, 
i, | at the same time synthesizing them formally 
in a completely modern way; his efforts in 
this field constitute a new development of 
Polish sacral art. 

Mr Taranczewski’s canvases (which he 
> timefhas recently created in cycles) are marked 
Nacht-}by their linear solutions based on a flat, 
grays\thythmical arrangement of planes, the col- 
divid-}ours being clear and bright. Since 1947, Mr 
Taranczewski is the professor of mural paint- 
s thepmg at the Academy of Fine Arts in Cracow. 
The diversity of experiments, the search 
ess offfor new methods of work, represented by 
's are}these three artists, as well as the atmosphere 
. withjof free artistic discussion open up good 
picted{prospects for the development of Polish art. 

Of this, the Polish pavilion at this year’s 
-s Biennale provides good evidence. 
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eal N our last issue, we wrote that Polish 
it ian theatre life can best be described as stable, 


hough its stability is as yet very young and 
ncertain; it can be called a wavering 
mbor- equilibrium. During the last two months it 
ki af€thas not shown any more obvious changes. 

nd the} Polish theatres oscillate between the 
based fp inciple of social usefulness and economic 
success, between advanced experimentation 
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lychromes in two Gothic churches in Poznan: | 


LEON WOICIKOWSKI'S 
ANNIVERSARY 


On March 68th, 1958, the 
Warsaw Opera celebrated the 
40th anniversary of the ar- 
tistic work of Leon WodOjci- 
kowski, world-famous dan- 
cer, ballet master and teach- 
er. 


Mr W6jcikowski began his 
career in 1915 as a_ soloist 
in the famous Diaghilev’s Bal- 
lets Russes. Subsequently he 
appeared in the Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo; in 1935 
he formed his own Ballets de 
Wojcikowski. In 1938, Mr W6j- 
cikowski became associated 
with the Ballet National Polo- 
nais. Mr W6jcikowski has ap- 
peared on all the great stages 
of Europe, as well as North 
and South America and 
Australia. 


After the wer he worked 
as ballet master in Warsaw 
and Poznan; at present he 
is the head of a ballet 
school in Warsaw and holds 
a professorship at the Warsaw 
School of Drama. 


The anniversary celebration 
has been connected with the 
premiére of three ballets: 
Scheherezade by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, L’aprés-midi d’un faune 
by Debussy, and Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka in Mr W6jcikow- 
ski’s choreography and stag- 
ing, in which he reconstruct- 
ed the original conceptions of 
Fokine and Nijinsky of forty 
years ago. (Also the stage 
designers followed the old dé- 
cor of Bakst and Benoit). 


In connection with Mr W6j- 
cikowski’s anniversary, a spe- 
cial commemorative album has 
been published and the open- 
ing of the exibition on the 
history of the Polish ballet 
took place. Mr W6jcikowski 
received congratulatory tele- 
grams from practically all the 
well-known opera and ballet 
companies of the world. 
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MICKIEWIC2’S_ MONUMENT 
RE-ERECTED IN PARIS 


Adam Mickiewicz’s monu- 
ment was unveiled on the 
Cours Albert I-er in Paris, af- 
ter several years’ absence, 
while place de V’Alma — the 
old site of the monument — 
was being rebuilt. 

Among the many personal- 
ities of the Parisian polit- 
ical and artistic world, who 
attended the ceremony, was 
Madame Bourdelle, widow of 
Antoine Bourdelle who creat- 
ed the great Polish poet’s 
monument. A special delega- 
tion arrived from Poland. 


MICKIEWICZ IN ENGLISH 


A new collection of Adam 
Mickiewicz’s poetry, transla- 
ted by several English wri- 
ters, has been published by 
Voyages Press of New York, 
under the title New Selected 
Poems by Adam Mickiewicz. 
The. collection includes Ode 
to Youth, passages from Fore- 
fathers’ Eve, Pan Tadeusz 
and The Book of the Pilgrims, 


several Crimean and _ love 
sonnets, lyrics and maxims. 
These translations, though 


they testify to the sincere 
interest taken in the Polish 
poet by a broad group of 
American translators, are un- 
fortunately only pale shadows 
of the originals. The best are 
the sonnets and lyrics; a good 
sample would be My Tears 
Dropt... translated by Babette 
Deutsch: 

My tears dropt, pure and 
profuse, I wept 

Over my childhood, spent 
in the country, angel- 
innocent, 

Over my youth, moun- 
tain-mined, fountaining fol- 
ly, 

Over ‘my mature years, 
beaten years, years of 

' defeat. 

My tears dropt, pure and 

profuse, I wept. 
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and art for the greatest number, between | 
complete independence and control over their 
work. Theoretically these principles nee} 
not clash. It is possible to imagine a play| 
so produced that: (a) it displays the lates, 
theatrical techniques, (b) it pleases both the! 
élite and the ordinary public, (c) it is a box: 
office success, (d) it has educational value} 
(e) its production seems to be the free choice 
of the whole company, and (f) it conforms! 
to the cultural policy. 

Is this ideal merely an abstraction! 
Certainly not. Last year, when the ambitious) 
new Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta producei| 
Franz Werfel’s comedy Jacobovsky and the| 
Colonel, the performance was an excellent’ 
example of this ideal. The managers of the’ 
Ludowy Theatre recently received the an- 
nual critics’ prize, and the theatre, afte) 
scoring a success at the Goldoni festival in 
Venice last year, will this year represen|| 
Poland at the Thédtre de Nations in Paris 
The Ludowy has its own original artistic re 
And that is why its example has had bul 
little effect on the work of other companies 
Even so, the Ludowy is occasionally attackei 
by conventional critics for trying too many 
experiments, for showing too little respect for 
the taste of the workers who make up Now# 
Huta’s public. In the daily life of the theatre 
it is not easy to produce performances which 
meet the ideal. i 

In practice, the current theatre life it 
Poland follows various forms and systems 
A characteristic sign of its uncertain cours 
is the lack of more serious events whit 
might influence public opinion. A en 
example here is the case of Friedrich Dir 
renmatt. In their search for interesting play 
Polish theatres recently found Herr Diirre 
matt and his The Old Lady’s Visit (played 
in England and America as The Visit). This 
play is performed simultaneously in sever 
parts of Poland. The most interesting pr 
ductions are at the Warsaw Dramatycz)) 
Theatre (directed by Ludwik René) and at th 
Stowacki Theatre in Cracow (directed by Lid 
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Zamkow). The young group at the Nowy 
Theatre in Lodz is about to tour Yugoslavia, 
and one of the plays it will take with it is 
The Old Lady’s Visit. Herr Diirrenmatt is 
popular in Polish theatres; he arouses 
interest, although chiefly interest in dramat- 
ic techniques — the parable of a multimil- 
lionairess offering an opportunity to display 
skill in staging. Herr Diirrenmatt’s success 
with theatrical connoisseurs is mutatis mu- 
tandis somewhat like the great success of 
The Egg by Felicien Marceau which for 
months has entertained those among the 
Polish public who enjoy a light play. 

These two examples represent two dif- 
ferent kinds of theatrical entertainment. For 
many years after the war, our theatre was 
forcibly turned over to politics, and between 
1955 and 1956 it became a tribune of political 
discussion — by its own choice. Now, it is 
lost among contradictory tendencies, pains- 
takingly seeking a way out of dissensions 
over programmes, economics and organiza- 
tion. 

For example, there is the question of 
decentralizing the management of theatres 
— undoubtedly a sound idea. Theatre people 
in Poland do not have pleasant memories 
of the period of rigidity, of a uniform 
organizational scheme, when a great number 
of companies all over the country worked 
according to directions from one office in 
the capital. That belongs to the past. What 
is the present like? What will the immediate 
future be? Apart from some of the more 
representative companies which will contin- 
ue to be financed by the State, the care of 
the theatre has been taken over by local 
government authorities. In both cases, the 
independence of the theatrical companies 
has increased; there can no longer be any 
question of administrative direction of their 
work. But to many theatres even partial 
dependence on the local government author- 
ity seems not to be the best solution. Their 
fears concern economic problems and pos- 
sible interference in the inner life of the 
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POLISH JAZZMAN 
IN “TOWER OF BABEL” 


The best young jazz mu- 
sicians of twenty nationali- 
ties, selected after preliminary 
eliminations in almost all the 
European capitals, are to form 
the Newport International 
Youth Band, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “The Tower of 
Babel”. The Band is to per- 
form this summer at the 
Jazz Festival in Newport, 
Rhode Island, and will later 
tour the United States. 

Polish jazzmen will be re- 
presented by Jan “Ptaszyn“ 
(“Birdie”) Wréblewski, a 22- 
year-old student who plays 
in Cracow in a group called 
the Jazz Believers. 

The results of the Polish 
eliminations were a _ surprise 
to Mr Marshall Brown, who 
is to conduct the “Tower of 
Babel”, and Mr George Wein, 
musical director of the New- 
port Festival, who came to 
Warsaw for the purpose. Mr 
Brown declared that they had 
not expected to find so many 
musicians who could play 
real American jazz so well. 


PREMIERE AFTER FOUR 
CENTURIES 
r 


The Nowy Theatre in L6dz 
recently gave the first per- 
formance of an _ old-Polish 
spectacle, Joseph, His Life, 
written in 1545 by the great 
Polish Renaissance writer, Mi- 
kolaj Rey of Nagtowice. Thus 
an outstanding classic of Po- 
lish Renaissance literature was 
performed on the Polish stage 
four hundred and thirteen 
years after it had been writ- 
ten. The performance, ‘‘a- 
dorned with interludes, music, 
dancing and singing’ has been 
most favourably received by 
the theatre-going public. The 
orginal text has been some- 
what altered and adapted by 
Mr Kazimierz Dejmek, an 
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ouststanding Polish director 
and manager of the Lédz No- 
wy Theatre. By interspersing 
Rey’s work with excerpts from 
other writers of the Polish 
Renaissance, of Baroque and 
minstrel theatre, he has 
shown that the old Polish the- 
atre contains treasures quite 
capable of arousing the inter- 
est of the modern § specta- 
tor through their portrayal of 
social relations and manners. 


MISS LORENTOWICZ SUCCESSFUL 
IN UNITED STATES 


The Polish painter, sculptor 
and book illustrator, Miss 
Irena Lorentowicz, who has 
lived in the United States for 
fifteen years, has won con- 
siderable recognition from 
critics. American critics in- 
clude her among the ten lead- 
ing illustrators in the United 
States. The latest New York 
exhibition of this Polish 
artist’s paintings has won 
high praise from the critics. 
Many of the works exhibited 
have been purchased by 
American museums and pri- 
vate galleries. Great success 
was also enjoyed by Miss 
Lorentowicz’s exhibition of 
illustrations at New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
She has also gained wide 
recognition for her church 
paintings, such as the stained- 
glass windows for the Holy 
Trinity Church in Chicago, 
which are considered out- 
standing works of art. 

Miss Lorentowicz is the 


daughter of ai well-known 
Polish writer and _ theatre 
manager, Jan  Lorentowicz, 


the first chairman of the 
Polish PEN Club. She studied 
painting at the Warsaw Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, under 
Professor Tadeusz Pruszkow- 
ski, and the eminent stage 
designer, Wincenty Drabik, 
and stage designing at the 
State Institute of Drama, 


under Leon Schiller. 





theatre (questions of personnel, repertory, 
etc.) A somewhat paradoxical situation has 
resulted — the Ministry of Culture, which 
for a number of years superintended and 
directed the theatres, may at any moment 
become a court of appeal for decentralized 
theatres and a potential advocate of their 
professional interests. 

The problem of the choice of repertory 
provides another controversial matter. To 
what extent is this repertory to be edu- 


cational? By what methods is the theatre to | 


influence the humanistic and philosophic 
education of the community? Many protests 
are being raised against the mechanical pro- 
duction of the latest novelties by modern 
playwrights. There is some point to such 
criticism, for in many instances it is difficult 
to distinguish between an honest interest in 


modern forms and snobbery, fads or a strain- 


ing for a shallow effect. But then, how 
can one distinguish an honest concern with 
social problems in the theatre from the all 
too familiar desire to bring order into chaos 
by means of dictatorship? How is the Polish 
theatre to steer between the Scylla of 


thoughtless anarchy and the Charybdis of | 


controlled lifelessness? May its ship avoid 
stormy seas; may the Thespian spirit guide 
its way! 

There are, undoubtedly, all ‘kinds of un- 
certainties in Poland’s theatre life at present, 
but they are not pessimistic; on the contrary, 
they are the uncertainties of achievement, 
of new interesting experiments and prom- 
ising changes. 

S. T. 


NEW FILM COMEDIES 


HE film comedy is a genre which re- 
quires special conditions for development. 
It is practically impossible for a film comedy 
to be created when the directors and scenario 
writers are denied a number of avenues for 
exploration and certain subjects are declared 
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taboo. It is also impossible when films are 
expected to instruct and to deal solely with 
matters of the greatest social significance, 
and when the spectator is called upon to be 
completely serious, to concentrate, all signs 
of a lighter attitude towards life being 
excluded. 

All these factors hampered the develop- 
ment of the Polish film comedy during the 
recent past. It is true that articles appeared 
asking for comedies, but at the same time, 
there were usually learned dissertations 
setting forth the exact proportions to be 
maintained: how much “militant satire” and 
how much “realistic reflection of reality” 
there should be, what types and which 
events are to be ridiculed and which sancti- 
fied. 

It is obvious that such an outlook led to 
the gradual decline of the film comedy. 
After the picture Treasure, made in 1948, 
which remained until recently the best Polish 
product in this field, a number of films 
appeared, like An Affair to Settle, Adventure 
in Mariensztat or Irene, Go Home which, by 
trying to meet the official requirements, fa- 
tally lowered their standards and failed to 
interest an audience which was bored stiff 
by obtrusive lecturing. 

At the same time, however, natural and 
untapped resources for comedy-making 
have existed for a number of years. There 
were excellent comedians like Adolf Dymsza 
and Tadeusz Fijewski who were very rarely 
seen on the screen; there were many writers 
who could have produced excellent scenarios 
for such films; and finally there was an 
abundance of excellent ideas for films, both 
written and unwritten, but expressed in the 
form of jokes and anecdotes told in cafés. 

Recently efforts have been made to utilize 
these reserves — not fully as yet, not in the 
best manner, but yet with some worthwhile 
results. r 

The first film comedy which can be said 
to have developed in the new, more favour- 
able atmosphere is director Jan Rybkowski’s 








CRACOW DAYS 


The Cracow Days already 
have a well-established tra- 
dition; every year in June 
the town is the scene of an 
art festival coupled with a 
carnival pageant which cul- 
minates in the antics of the 
famous lajkonik (a local 
citizen dressed up as a Tartar, 
riding a wooden horse). The 
colourful lajkonik procession, 
held to commemorate the 
Tartar raids of the 13th and 
14th centuries, is followed by 
the old pagan custom of 
floating wreaths down the 
Vistula to mark the advent 
of summer. 

The highlight of this year’s 
art festival will be provided 
by the production of a 
number of dramatic works 
by Stanistaw Wyspiafski, the 
Playwright, poet and painter 
of the “Young Poland” period 
(the turn of the nineteenth 
century); some of the best 
Polish theatres will bring 
their Wyspianfski productions 
to Cracow. Other attractions 
will include art exhibitions, 
sports events, processions in 
historical costumes, fétes, 
open-air cabaret performances, 
etc. 


. TRANSLATIONS FROM POLISH 


LITERATURE 

The play Imiona wladzy 
(The Names of Power) by the 
contemporary Polish author 


Jerzy Broszkiewicz is now 
being translated into English, 
French and German. Negotia- 
tions are also going on to 
have it translated into Italian 
and Czech. The West German 
Schiller Theatre is interested 
fn Mr Broszkiewicz’s play: 
there is talk of presenting the 
Play in West Berlin. 

In the German Democratie 
Republic, a translation by 
Eberhard Dieckmann of the 
novel Noce i Dnie (Nights 
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and Days) by the. outstanding 
Polish writer Maria Dabrow- 
ska has appeared recently. 
Another of Mrs Dabrowska’s 
works entitled Gwiazda zaran- 
na (The Morning Star), done 
by the same translator, will 
appear soon. 

During the past ten years 
(1948—1957) 38 works of 21 
Polish authors have been 
published in Hebrew in Israel. 
These include translations of 
such classic Polish men of 
letters as Adam Mickiewicz, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, Eliza 
Orzeszkowa and Bolestaw 
Prus, as well as contemporary 
writers such as Julian Tuwim, 
Antoni Stonimski, Jarostaw 
Iwaszkiewicz, Jerzy Andrze- 
jewski and Adolf Rudnicki. 

A great contribution to- 
wards transposing Polish po- 
etry into the Hebrew language 
has been made by the trans- 
lator Jézef Lichtenbaum who, 
in 1945, published an anthology 
entitled Heights of the World 
which contained. his poetic 
renditions from various lan- 
guages, including Polish. 


GIFT TO SILESIA 


The Upper Silesian Museum 
in Bytom has prepared an 
exhibition of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century canvases 
and etchings presented to 
Silesia by General Jézef Za- 
jac and his wife, who live 
in Edinburgh. 


_ General Zajac, who in the 
inter-war period commanded 
a_.Silesian infantry division 
and served later in the air 
force, has been living in 
Edinburgh since the end. of 
the war. In 1957, he presented 
over one hundred canvases 
and. a few hundred old 
etchings to the Museum. in 
Katowice, now rebuilt from 
the damages of war. The 
follection is worth over 
30,000 dollars. 








Mr Anatol’s Hat, with Tadeusz Fijewski. in 
the leading role; this work is part comedy, 
part detective-story. Mr Anatol, a mild and 
gentle bank clerk, buys an unusual type of 
hat. From this moment on, strange adven- 
tures begin to happen to him. Upon returning 
home, he finds in his coat pocket, watches, 
bracelets and jewelry of unknown origin, 
After many amusing incidents, it transpires 
that the hat he bought was a sign used by 
a gang of thieves who placed stolen objects 
in the pockets of “the man in the hat”, using 
him as their safe-deposit box. 

Mr Anatol’s Hat, in spite of certain 
shortcomings, owes its success primarily to 
Tadeusz Fijewski. This excellent pre-war 
film actor, quite the equal of the renowned 
Adolf Dymsza, has now shown his full 
possibilities for the first time in many years. 
He shines throughout the picture and does 
not permit the audience to take their eyes 
off him, enriching the script with his own 
ideas and with little gags he invented during 
the filming. 

Mr Anatol’s Hat is the first part of a film 
cycle with the same hero and the same actor 
in the leading role. The next two films about 
Mr Anatol are in preparation, and it can be 
expected that, after the succes of the first 
film, this cycle will be well-received by the 
public. 

In 1958, two more screen comedies 
appeared. One of them is A Rainy July based 
on the scenario by Stefania Grodzienska, a 
well-known satirical writer, and directed by 
Leonard Buczkowski. The second, Eve Wants 
to Sleep was directed by the young graduate 
of the Film College in L6dz, Tadeusz Chmie- 
lewski. - 

A Rainy. July is a sentimental comedy; 
the action unfolds in Zakopane during 4 
rainy summer. Mrs. Grodzienska records 
numerous .amusing observations on the life 
in a Zakopane boarding-house. The film's 
comedy value, however, suffers distinctly 
from the introduction of a sentimental. me- 
lodrama — the story of a young woman left 
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by‘ her husband — which has been treated 
by. the. scenario writer in a gushy fashion. 
Nevertheless, A Rainy July is the first — 
even if not completely successful — attempt 
at a‘comedy of manners, set in a definite 
millieu; and from this point of view it has 
certain merits. 

As. a revelation can be hailed the picture 
Eve Wants to Sleep which is a grotesque 
produced by our youngest film-makers. The 
plot. unfolds in a non-existent small town, 
which is beset by many of the social plagues 
of present-day Poland: “hooligans”, drunks, 
ineffective police. Eve Wants to Sleep is a 
series.of the most improbable situations, gags 
and misunderstandings, and all its carryings- 
on oscillate between reality and dream-land. 
A. look at the world through the grotesque 
and the absurd is a new thing in post-war 
Polish: comedy, and it is significant that the 
film’s producers are young people who have 
suceeeded in transferring onto the screen the 
type.or humour and jokes that are common 
among .school boys and students, compounded 
of absurdity, poking fun at the adult world 
and a specific type of poetic genre — beg- 
gars’ opera. 

Eve Wants to Sleep is a good forecast 
for the future; it shows that the Polish film 
comedy is freeing itself from scholastic bonds 
and.entering the road of free, unhampered 
development. 

i Re 


CHOPIN, THE MAN 


| Sh ache I try to read a good deal of 
contemporary literature, and to comment 
on it. But the wealth of older literature, 
documents, letters and memoirs is a bit too 
much for an ageing author like me. 
However, when the occasion arises, I pre- 
fer"“to ‘write about’ such old-time authors as 
Frédéric Chopin. For Chopin was a writer, 
though not he who Signed that famous name 
to’ d‘short story entitled Olga which’ appeared 
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‘recently 
_ representatives of the Primate 





HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
RETURN TO GNIEZNO 


The. State Archives have 


handed over to 


of Poland four extremely 
valuable ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. They are: Pope Inno- 
cent II’s Bull of 1136, St. 
Wojciech’s (Adalbertus) missal 
of the ninth or eleventh cen- 
tury, evangelistary from the 
twelfth century, and an an- 
cient copy of the New Te- 
stament. These relics, stolen 
by the Nazis from the Gniezno 
Chapter, were ‘shipped from 
Poland along with other cul- 
tural treasures. After the 
termination of hostilities, they 
were found and preserved by 
the Soviet Army. 

On receiving these docu- 
ments the representatives of 
the Primate of Poland have 
expressed their full readiness 
to make them accessible to 
Polish historians; they will 
be of great value in research 
connected with the millennium 
of the Polish State. 


SUCCESSES OF POLISH 
VOCALISTS 


In April, a gala concert, 
sponsoréd by King Baudouin 
of Belgium, was given in 
Antwerp by Andrzej Hiolski 
of the’ Warsaw Opera. The 
concert, which was devoted 
to Tchaikovsky’s music, was 
a great success for the Polish 
vocalist, who sang to the 
accompaniment of the Belgian 
Radio Orchestra. After the 
concert, Mr Hiolski received 
numerous invitations to appear 
in West European countries, 
including the Netherlands. 

Alina Bolechowska, soloist 
of the Warsaw‘ opera, met 
with equal success during her 
two-week stayin the Soviet 
Union, where she appeared in 
La Traviata and Lohengrin. 
The Polish artist was warmly 
received by opera-lovers and 


‘music critics alike. 





“S$LASK” AND “MAZOWSZE" 
ABROAD 


The Polish Slqsk Song and 
Dance Ensemble gave twenty 
concerts at the Alhambra 
in Paris, at the end of April 
and the beginning of May, 
winning praise from the 
public and, on the whole, 
good reviews from the Pari- 
sian press. After the return 
of the Slqask, the Mazowsze 
Ensemble was soon bcoked 
for one month’s tour in 
France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. In Brussels, they have 
given several performances; 
besides this, concerts were 
also given in Liége, Ostend, 
Charleroi and Antwerp and 
later in Luxembourg and 
Switzerland — at Interlaken, 
Geneva, Lausanne and Zurich. 
In August and September, the 
Mazowsze Ensemble expects 
to go on a guest tour of the 
Soviet Union, Finland and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


DEATH OF HENRYK GRUNWALD 


The eminent Polish painter 
and artist in metal, Henryk 
Grunwald, has died in War- 
saw after a long illness. He 
was born in 1904 and his 
ability became apparent al- 
ready in school days. After 
graduating from the Warsaw 
Academy of Fine Arts and 
studying in Paris, Ghent, 
Berlin, Vienna, Brussels and 
Antwerp, Mr Grunwald, an 
artist of wide and varied 
talent, was equally successful 
in painting, drawing, carica- 
ture and illustration. He was 
probably most satisfying in 
drawing. His illustrations 
for Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, as well as his 
portfolios of drawings from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
his own native region around 
Warsaw met with great praise. 

The other line of Henryk 
Grunwald’s creative activity 
was the revival of Polish 
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in the Pamietnik Warszawski (Warsaw Dia- 
ty). That was a great literary scandal, now 
long forgotten. But Frédéric Chopin’s writ- 
ing ability. was revealed in his letters: 
simple, direct, accurate and always interest- 
ing. 

From these letters we can know the real 
Chopin’s as a man of flesh and blood. For 
Chopin’s letters — as we read in the 
introduction to the Correspondence — are an 
invaluable source of information about his 
disposition, character and mind. Their “down- 
to-earth” character is realistic, close to life; 
they reflect a practical mind with an 
understanding of life, a knowledge of the 
world and of people; it is a mind with a 
sharp sense of reality, free of the false 
romantic conceptions which many people 
might have preferred. Time and again Cho- 
pin draws pictures as precise as pen draw- 
ings, extremely real, whether they refer to 
Majorca and the life on that island (“oranges 
fort next to nothing and exorbitant prices 
for trouser-buttons”) or depict English and 
Scottish nobility. 

The description of his journey to Scot- 
land, despite his very bad health at that time, 
is a series of impressions and pictures such 
as even Dickens might have envied. The 
undoubted literary aptitude shown by Chopin 
in his letters proves the composer’s versa- 
tility, and in addition to his gift for drawing, 
imitating and acting, so often mentioned by 
his contemporaries, is yet another of the 
many talents so richly bestowed by Nature 
on this artist. 

The publication in 1957 by PIW (Pam- 
stwowy Instytut Wydawniczy) of a work 
entitled Korespondencja Fryderyka Chopina 
(Frédéric Chopin’s Correspondence) is not 
merely a new edition of the letters written 
by Chopin himself. For, in addition to the 
greatly increased number of the composer's 
letters, the two large volumes contain letters 
to Chopin and about. Chopin; they form a 
monograph containing 700 letters while prev- 
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ious publication contained only half that 
number. 

Chopin’s letters. and their publications 
have had a strange fate. But we must realize 
that it is not possible for us to understand 
today how the great man’s correspondence 
was regarded long ago, how its significance 
was net realized; what a lack there was 
of proper piety towards his letters. Indeed, 
one can speak of the failure to comprehend 
what was characteristic of the author and 
interesting to the reader. 


And here I do not refer to that old fogey 
Maurycy Karasowski, first publisher of Cho- 
pin’s letters under the title Fryderyk Chopin 
— Zycie — Listy — Dzieta, (Frédéric Chopin 
— Life — Letters — Works), Warszawa, 1882, 
who had access to Chopin’s letters to his fa- 
mily, which were later destroyed with many 
other relics in the Warsaw riots of 1861. He 
published Chopin‘s letters, completely disre- 
garding the original text, without even 
trying to read Chopin’s often unclear hand- 
writing, changing entire passages at will, 
altering them and improving their style. 
What barbarity! 


A still less comprehensible attitude to 
Chopin’s letters was exhibited by Mieczyslaw 
Karlowicz, who was himself a _ noted 
composer. He was the son of a scholar and 
certainly had some experience in publishing 
the souvenirs of great artists. In the 
introduction to his nevertheless valuable 
work, Niewydane dotychczas pamiqtki po 
Chopinie, (The Unpublished Souvenirs of 
Chopin), Warszawa, 1904, he writes: 


“To print these letters in extenso would 
Tequire too much space. Therefore, I quote 
only passages that are of some definite 
biographical value... Other letters written to 
Chopin, letters from his students and those 
written by Miss Stirling and Miss Fontana 
to Mrs Jedrzejewicz, are summarized.” 


' As a result, out of the 396 letters 
mentioned in Karlowicz’s work, only 151 are 





artistic metalwork. Apart from 
exhibitions in Poland, Mr 
Grunwald exhibited jointly in 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Moscow 
and Stockholm; individual 
exhibitions of his works were 
shown in Budapest in 1949 
and in Sofia in 1953. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF ANCIENT 
POLISH CITIES 


This year, many ancient 
Polish cities celebrate anni- 
versaries of their foundation. 
Kruszwica, Trzemeszno, Mogil- 
no and Strzelno were founded 
many centuries ago, on terri- 
tory which originally was 
the cradle of the Polish State. 
Trzemeszno was first mentio- 
ned in chronicles in the 
year 1147; Kruszwica — the 
legendary capital of pre- 
historic Poland — was known 
as a city long before the 
eleventh century; the Benedict- 
ine monastery which - still 
exists at Mogilno was built 
in the eleventh century, and 
the Norbertine convent at 
Strzelno — at the beginning 
of the twelfth. 


Among the most ancient 
cities of the Lubusz Region 
are Gtogéw, Santok and Kros- 
no Odrzanskie, which, as early 
as the tenth century, was a 
fortified borough belonging 
to the kings of the Piast 
dynasty. In 1005, King Bolestaw 
Chrobry (the Valiant), defend- 
ed Krosno from invasion by 
the German Emporor, Henry II. 


Racibérz, mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Gallus Anonimus, 
is nine hundred years old. 
According to the same chron- 
icle, the city of Leczyca was 
founded in 1107. Brzeziny, 
which in the sixteenth century 
was referred to as “little 
Cracow” because of its 
excellent schools and magnifi- 
cent churches, this year ce 
lebrates the eighth hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation. 
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“THE DESERTER” 


Witold Lesiewicz, a well- 
known. .director of .documen- 
tary films, has completed his 
first feature film The Deser- 
ter. The action takes place 
in Silesia during the war. 
The scenario was written by 
Jerzy Stawifski, whose pre- 
vious work on They Loved 
Life and Eroica had been 
highly praised both in Po- 
land and abroad. 


The well-known Polish writ- 
er Melchior Wankowicz, author 
of Na tropach Smetka (On 
the Trail of Smetek) and 
Monte Cassino has returned to 
Poland after living in the 
United States as an exile for 
many years. 

For a few months last year 
Mr Wafikowicz was in Poland 
preparing the first edition of 
Monte Cassino to be published 
in Poland; the second edition 
will follow soon. 


WINNERS OF 
LEON SCHILLER AWARD 


The winners of the Leon 
Schiller Award, presented 
annually by the Association 
of Polish Theatre and Film 
Actors, in honour of the 
memory of the outstanding 
Polish director and producer, 
was awarded this year to 
Professor Julian Lewahski 
and Professor Zbigniew Ra- 
szewski for their research 
work in the theatrical field. 


Julian Lewafski has been 
doing research for years on 
the old Polish theatre, while 
Zbigniew Raszewski’s work 


embraced various periods 
the history of the Polish 
theatre, with particular atten- 
tion to the work of 
two eminent Polish play- 
wrights, ‘Tadeusz Rittner and 
Gabriela Zapolska. 


fully quoted: while the remaining: 245 are 
summarized. 4 

It must be said in Karlowicz’s niacin _ 
and this has to be taken into account — 
that he published the Souvenirs at -his own 
expense and had to consider the: stont in 
determining the size of the book.. 


From my own experience I know’ that 
publishing Chopin’s letters at one’s own’ ex- 
pense was not a bad business, only the 
publishers did not realize it at that time. Not 
a single collection of Chopin’s letters’ was 
printed by a publishing firm before the. war! 

The present publication of Frédéric.Cho- 
pin’s Correspondence is the fruit of long and 
laborious studies by Bronistaw Edward Sy- 
dow, a Polish musicologist. Before he set out 
to collect letters by Chopin and about Cho- 
pin, he compiled — with admirable patience 
and perseverence — an invaluable book: Bi- 
bliografia Fryderyka Chopina (Bibliography 
on Frédéric Chopin). In this book he collected 
possibly the greatest number of varied titles 
of books and publications about Chopin, by 
Polish and foreign authors. Extensive Chopin 
studies and a knowledge of research methods 
enabled Mr Sydow to collect extremely rich 
material for Frédéric Chopin’s Correspon- 
dence. 

This was not an easy matter. Fate was 
particularly unkind to Chopin’s letters. They 
appeared and disappeared like ghosts, and 
all the national collections, which had been 
fairly complete, were scattered or destroyed 
by the calamities of war. About the majority 
of the letters published in the Correspondence 
we either know nothing, or are certain 
that they have been destroyed. This is true 
even of some documents which Mr Sydow 
did not have time to record, and we do not 
even know now where he found them. Of 
course, letters reproduced from the first 
editions cannot guarantee exactness,. particul- 
arly .since those editions were .prepared 
without the necessary care. 

Even Mr Henryk Lopienski, author of the 
most extensive Polish publication of Chopin's 
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letters under the’ title: Listy Fryderyka Cho- 
pina (Letters of Frédéric Chopin), Warszawa, 
1937, cannot always be trusted, for he made 


some unpardonable, mistakes. It was possible’ 


to correct only a few of these, and now, 
when Chopin’s manuscripts are destroyed, 
not all letters can be reconstructed. 

Therefore, the PIW publication is of 
utmost importance, as it preserves a number 
of materials concerning. Chopin’s life and 
work, and saves them from being lost and 
passing into oblivion. 

Mr Sydow —a scholar of great diligence — 
did not live to see the publication of his 
work, whose preparation took many years 
of painstaking and laborious toil. He died 
two years ago when the Correspondence was 
still in preparation. 

It is a sad coincidence that the author 
of most of the comments, Janusz Miketta, 
a great scholar, also died before the 
publication of the book, to which he made 
such an important contribution. Mr Miketta’s 
comments are the result of profound 
knowledge and conscientious work. They 
would have been more extensive had it not 
been for the vigilant eye of the Editorial 
Committee which had to watch so that the 
authors would not be unduly detailed and 
technical. The Committees chief concern was 
te produce a readable book, and it seems 
that this aim was achieved. The Correspond- 
ence reads like a thrilling novel — linked 
by the chronologically arranged letters — 
into a harmonious whole. The letters supple- 
ment each other and form a uniform mono- 
graph on Chopin which can replace all the 
books written about him so far and, in any 
case, offers excellent material for study. 

Frédéric’ Chopin’s Correspondence has 
aroused interest all over the world. The 
French edition of the book has been published 
along with the Polish. 

It is a monumental work in the true 
sense of the word. 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz 


’ 


MR OBRAZTSOV’S RETURN 


Ten years ago the puppet 
theatre of Sergei Obraztsov, 
the great wizard and master 
of things wondrous, as he 
has been called by a critic, 
captivated Warsaw. It seemed 
then that this great Soviet 
artist had reached the peak 
of his artistic ability. It is 
no wonder, then, that his 
return after a decade was 
awaited with certain amount 
of apprehension. But when 
the curtain went up for the 
first time on his new spectacle 
not a shred of doubt rema- 
ined. Mr Obraztsov did not 
fail his ardent Polish admir- 
ers, and showed once more 
that the creative development 
of a genuine artist has no 
limit. 

His Unusual Concert and 
To The Flutter of Your 
Eyelashes were not fables, to 
which we had been accus- 
tomed, but parody and biting 
satire ridiculing conceit and 
vulgarity in art, ignorance 
and pretence, etc. Astonishing- 
ly piercing observation, al- 
most unbelievable excellence 
of technique and fine voices 
combined to make Mr Obrazt- 
sov’s performances an even 
greater success than ten 
years ago. Critics have poin- 
ted out that the fine art of 
this master of the puppet 
theatre — if shown in the 
West — would certainly find 
an appreciafive audience, both 
young and old. 


EXHIBITION ON WATER 


The Musuem of Popular 
Culture and Art has ar- 
ranged an interesting exhibit- 
ion on board a river boat, 
devoted to the cultures of 
Africa, Indonesia, Oceania 
and South America. The 
exhibition will travel along 
the Vistula, from Cracow to 
Gdafisk, -stopping at bigger 
towns. 
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MARTYRDOM OF JEWISH ARTISTS 


The Idisz-Buch Publishing 
House in Warsaw has issued 
in Yiddish an iMustrated work 
in two volumes. by the art 
historian, Jézef Sandel, entit- 
led Zydowscy artysci-plastycy, 
ofiary hitlerowskiej okupacji 
w Polsce (Jewish Plastic 
Artists, Victims of the Nazi 
Occupation in Poland). The 
book contains much informa- 
tion on such outstanding 
plastic artists of Jewish origin, 
murdered by the Nazis, as: 
Jan Gottard, Roman Kramsz- 
tyk, Henryk Kuna, the 
brothers Efraim and Menasze 
Seidenbeutel, Mendel Reif, 
Jakub Bickels, Bruno Szulc. 

Mr Sandel deals in one of 
the chapters with the assistan- 
ce given by Polish artists 
who, sometimes at the risk 
of their lives, rescued their 
Jewish colleagues during the 
Occupation. 


MUSEUM OF ORAWA REGION 


A Museum of the Orawa 
Region (the foot-hills of the 
Tatra Mountains) has been 
set up in the village of Zu- 
brzyca Gérna, devoted to the 
peasant culture of the Podhale 
and the Orawa Regions; the 
Museum will constitute part 
of the first National Ethno- 
graphic Park in Poland. 

The Museum will occupy 
an old country house (built 
in 1784), which belonged for 
generations to the Moniak 
family. The last heirs of the 
family bequeathed. their house 
to the nation, asking in their 
will. that. it be turned into 
a museum; a Skansen will be 
formed beside the Museum. 

As accommodation for the 
tourists who may be expected 
to visit Orawa and the Beski- 
dy Mountains, the old inn of 
Podwilk has been transferred 
to Zubrzyca and converted 
into a hostel of the Polish 
Tourist Association. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF LITERARY TRANSLATORS 


9 HE importance of the translator of bel- 
les-lettres to national culture is gaining 
more and more appreciation in Poland. The 
translator — a representative of a branch 
of literature which has its own ancient and 
rich traditions — is the creator of new ar- 
tistic and cultural values. He erects bridges 
of better understanding between nations; he 
enriches the picture of the world in his 
countrymen’s minds; he shows them, through 
the writings of foreign authors, the devel- 
opment of contemporary thought and the 
writer’s art; and, last but not least, he adds 
to his own national literature writings which, 
without him, would remain forever unknown 
to the greater part of the community. 

No wonder, then, that both the Union of 
Polish Writers and the Polish PEN Club, 
recognizing the importance of these services, 
have long accepted translators as members on 
an equal footing with authors. Translators, 
as members of the Writers’ Union, have all 
the privileges and rights enjoyed by the 
writers; PEN Club which has, too, a special 
translators’ section organizes translation 
courses and annually awards prizes for the 
best translation; it has also published a com- 
prehensive work called Sztuka Ttumaczenia 
(The Art of Translation) which has aroused 
great interest throughout the world. 

At present the Polish PEN Club, together 
with its Translators’ Section, which is a 
member of the Fédération Internationale 
des Traducteurs, has taken a new step in 
this direction. The Polish PEN Club and the 
Fédération have agreed to organize in War- 
saw the First International Conference of 
Literary Translators, between July 2nd and 
9th, this year. 

This will be the first meeting of its kind. 
The congresses so far organized by the” 
Fédération brought together translators of 
all kinds (literary, technical, scientific, in-~ 
dustrial, journalistic, conference, etc.). Since 
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we take the position that literary translation 
is an artistic activity and, consequently, dif- 
fers from the other specialities here enu- 
merated, the meeting we proposed will reflect 
our view. Its punpose is to spotlight the 
_ important part played by the literary trans- 
lator in contemporary culture, to raise his 
standing in those countries where the trans- 
)lator’s work has so far failed to be fully 
ciated, to exchange views on the artistic 
"and practical problems of literary trans- 
lation, etc. 
» . The interest aroused by this conference 
is very great, indeed. Extensive eorrespond- 
ence keeps flowing in from all over the 
“world, even from the most distant countries, 
such as India and Cuba; many applications 
‘of delegates to the meeting have been re- 
»eeived. The Ministry of Art and Culture and 
»the Ministry of Fimance have assured the 
‘organizers that every necessary assistance 
’ and care will be granted to their enterprise, 
while the Ministry of Foreign Affairs have 
promised to facilitate the granting of visas 
to foreign delegates. 

The programme of the meeting promises 
to be extremely varied and interesting. Dis- 
cussions and reports on professional subjects, 

_ theatrical performances and official recep- 

tions attended by representatives of the Pol- 

‘ish literary and artistic circles, a trip to 

| Cracow with its interesting historical and 

cultural traditions — such are the most im- 
portant events of our meeting. 

May I also express the hope that the 

F meeting will help to arouse in our foreign 
guests a deeper interest in Polish literature 
and culture which is not unworthy of atten- 
tion. It should certainly help to increase 

| the standing of the literary translator, whose 
work is an extremely important contribution 
to the cause of better understanding between 
mations and fosters the idea of a cultural 
unity in the world — an important basis 
for international friendship. 


B.. Z. 


Scientific circles of Poland 
are engaged in preparations 
for the 150th anniversary of 
Charles Darwin’s birth and 
the 100th anniversary of the 
publication of his The Origin 
of the Species, both taking 
place in 1959. The Evolutionism 
Commission of the Polish 
Academy of Science plans to 
issue an anniversary edition 
of Darwin's works in Polish, 
as well as to announce a 
competition on the subject 
of the development of evolu- 
tionary thought in Poland 
and on research work dealing 
with the evolution of the 
organic world. Two sessions 
of the Polish Academy of 
Science devoted to these 
problems will be held in the 
autumn of 1958. 

The preparatory work con- 
nected with the publishing of 
a series of pamphlets and 
popular books on Darwin and 
Darwinism has already begun. 
Polish representatives will 
participate in the anniversary 
celebrations abroad, especially 
in England. 


POLISH ARMY IN RETROSPECT 


The work of recreating 
Bronistaw Gembarzewski’s hi- 
storical study, partly destroyed 
in wartime, is approaching 
an end. This eminent Polish 
historian, the director of the 
Army Museum from 1920 to 
1935, was the author of an 
important work on the history 
of warfare in Poland, called 
Wojsko Polskie Ksiestwa War- 
szawskiego i Krélestwa Kon- 
gresowego. (The Polish Army 
of the Duchy of Warsaw and 
of the Congress Kingdom), of 
which volume one appeared 
in. 1903, and volume two in 
1912. In the inter-war period, 
he collected materials for a 
fundamental work which was 
to bear the title of Ubidr, uzbro- 
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jenie’ i ‘oporzqdzenie wojska 
polskiego od X wieku do roku 
1831 (The Uniform, Arms and 
Equipment of the Polish 
Army, from the Tenth Cen- 
tury to 1831). 

After many war-time vicis- 
situdes, Bronistaw Gemba- 
rzewski’s book will be finally 
Published by the Ministry 
of National Defence. It will 
contain four volumes with 
about one thousand pages of 
text. and some 1,300 illustra- 
tions, including three hundred 
coloured plates. 

Volume One, covering the 
period from the tenth cen- 
tury to the end of the 
seventeenth century, will ap- 
pear this year, and _ the 
remaining three volumes in 
the course of the next few 
years. 


COURSE ON FRENCH CULTURE 


In the middle of March, 
1958, following the provisions 
of the Polish-French cultural 
agreement, a group of French 
professors came to Warsaw 
where they conducted a 
twelve-day course on French 
culture at Warsaw University. 
Professors C. Matoré, J. Beau- 
jeau, R. Picard, A. Cordier 
and M. Soton delivered a 
number of lectures to an 
audience of 120, composed of 
the staff of the Romance 
Languages Departament and 
students. The subjects inclu- 
ded economic and sociological 
problems of contemporary 
France, some aspects of the 
history of the French language 
and literature, theatre and 
history of art. The literary 
activity of M. Albert Camus, 
who recently won the Nobel 
prize, the theatre of M. J 
Paul Sartre, the literature of 
the inter-war period, the 
technical problems of modern 


painting, as well as many 
other subjects, were’ dealt 
with. 
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THE BALTIC-SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDY GROUP’ MEETS dots: 


IN March 26th, 1958, the Baltic-Scandina- 

‘vian Study Group, led by Professor Jé- 
zef Borowik, met for the first time at the 
Polish Institute of International Affairs in 
Warsaw. The Group, which was formed on 
the initiative and under the patronage of 
the Institute, has started its activities at a 
time when the political climate favours the 
expansion of all-round good-neighbourly 
relations and closer contacts between Po- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

The object of the Group’s first meeting 
was to inform Polish scholars and interested 
ministries about research on Scandinavian 
questions, to discuss the development of this 
work and its immediate aims and to establish 
permanent contacts with Scandinavian uni- 
versities and other institutions. 

Dr Jan Ernst outlined the aims of the 
Group and its plans for obtaining informa 
tion and conducting research. 

To overcome the language difficulty, the 
Group plans “to prepare translations or 
summaries in Polish of a number of books 
and treatises, published in Scandinavian 
languages, which have had a broad influence 
on the political opinions of international 
circles”. The Group also intends to acquaint 
the wider public with basic information 
about the Scandinavian countries. 

In co-operation with research institutes, 
the Group plans to conduct study into the 
following problems: territorial waters at the 
Geneva Conference in 1958; the Northern 
Council, its aims, rules, organization and 
activity; a common Scandinavian market; 
commerce between the German Federal Re- 
public and Scandinavia; the Scandinavian 
countries’ size of merchant tonmage; iron 


and non-ferrous ores in Sweden, and the 
development. of Norwegian industry on the 
basis of marine raw materials. © 

The first meeting also heard a paper by 
Professor Kazimierz Romaniuk, Rector of 
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the Central School of Planning and Statistics, 
on the national income -in Sweden and - its 
distribution, which was followed by discus- 
sion. 

T; K. 


POLISH TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE IN 1957 


AST year saw the publication of Polish 

translations of 91 books written in 
English, their joint issues totalling more 
than 2 million copies. Most of them were the 
works of English authors. 


English Literature 


Between 1951 and 1956, a total of 221 
works of 58 authors appeared in print; in 
1957, 56 books came out, of which 37 were 
novels, 7 — collections of short stories, 10 — 
plays, and 2 — volumes of essays, sketches 
and short articles. 

Of old favourites, Daniel Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders and Robinson Crusoe, as well as 
Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels had their 
third post-war edition published in PIW’s 
(Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy) Library 
of World’s Masterpieces. Dickens is a stand- 
ing favourite in Poland and his works, 
issued again and again, have appeared since 
the war in a collection of 70 volumes with 
a total issue of 1,513,000 copies: last year 
brought Hard Times and Oliver Twist. 

Twentieth century literature was repre- 
sented by Aldous Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza 
and Point Counter Point, and James Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; John 
Galsworthy’s On Forsyte Change continued 
The Forsyte Saga. 

Of contemporary authors, last year saw 
the publication of A.J. Cronin’s Three Loves 
(first edition) and the works of Graham 
Greene, Evelyn Waugh, J. B. Priestley, Nich- 
olas Monserrat and others. 

Seven collections of short stories-by Eng- 
lish authors (among them Joseph Conrad and 








RECONSTRUCTION OF SACRAL: 
RELICS 


Considerable progress ' has 
been made in the rebuilding 
of the war-damaged St. Ja- 
mes’ Cathedral in the history- 
cal town of Nysa (Western 
Territories). In order to pro- 
ceed with the reconstruction 
of this ancient. house of 
worship, which was founded 
at the turm of the twelfth 
century, by Prince Waclaw 
of Legnica, grandson of King 
Bolestaw Krzywousty (the 
Wrymouth), the Ministry of 
Culture has allotted 1,860,000 
zlotys in 1958. 

Upon _ ‘the initiative of 
Bishop Bolestaw Kominek, 
Ordinary of Wroclaw, a. ci- 
tizens’ committee has. been 
organized to rebuild the his- 
toric St. Martin’s Church 
which was burnt in 1945, 
This octagon-shaped. temple, 
whose ruins are in Ostréw 
Tumski, is one of Wroclaw’s 
most interesting relics; it 
Was once a palace chapel and 
probably even. served. the 
town as its cathedral. Recon- 
struction work on this __pri- 
celess relic is scheduled to 
end in 1960, the year when 
the millennium of the Polish 
State is to be celebrated. 


UNESCO EXPERIMENT 


This year, seven Polish 
schools are carrying out 
UNESCO’s experimental . pro- 
gramme of education in the 
spirit of international under- 
standing and co-operation. 
The schools taking part in 
the UNESCO pedagogical ex- 
periment devote a number 
of lessons to studying ‘the 
United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies. The pupils 
themselves. select countries 
in which they are specially 
interested and write’ letters 
to their foreign colleagues. 
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It has become a tradition 
in Poland to hold a Book and 
Press Fair every May. Books 
are displayed in shops and on 
street-stands, well-known wri- 
ters and journalists autograph 
their works, and exhibitions 
and lectures are held. 

In connection with this 
year’s Fair, data have been 
published showing that in the 
years 1944 to 1957 a total of 
68,678 titles, 1,020,396,000 copies 
in all, have been published 
in Poland. During the same 
period, 12,203 books by foreign 
authors have been translated 
into Polish. 

As for the press, today 
nearly one thousand annuals 
and other periodicals appear 
in Poland. Forty-seven daily 
papers with eighty provincial 
editions are published, as well 
as 185 papers in industrial 
establishments. Apart from 
these, there are 50 social and 
political journals, 70 periodic- 
als devoted to culture and 
the various branches of art, 
18 trade-union papers, about 
50 youth periodicals and 25 
sports papers The average 
issue of all the papers and 
magazines numbered  17.623.090 
copies in February 1958, and 
18,108,000 in March of this 
year. 

As far as the foreign press 
is concerned. Poland now 
imports 9,123 . dailies and 
periodicals from fifty-nine 
countries. 


OSWIECIM MONUMENT 
COMPETITION 


The International Jury of 
the competition for a monum- 
ent to commemorate the vic- 
tims of the Nazi concentrat- 
ion camp at Oéswiécim (Au- 
schwitz) have examined 426 
projects sent in from 36 coun- 
tries. Twenty projects have 
been selected, and their au- 


Evelyn Waugh) came out in 1957; there were 
also a number of crime and mystery stories 
by English writers. 

The greatest number of plays published 
last year were by Shakespeare, namely: 
Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth and Titus Andro- 
nicus; Ben Jonson was represented by 
Bartholomew Fair. 

Two collections of essays, sketches and 
short articles by William Hazlitt and Oscar 
Wilde also appeared in Poland last year. 

The greatest number of works by English 
writers, published in our country in 1957, 
were: Shakespeare — 6 titles (between 1945 
and 1956 there were 35 of them with a total 


issue of 248,000 copies), Joseph Conrad — 
* of A 


5 and Graham Greene — 4. 

Eighteen books for children translated 
from the English appeared in large printings 
in 1957, among them: Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island, Rudyard Kipling’s 
First Jungle Book and Second Jungle Book 
and a volume of A. A. Milne’s poems, under 
the title Wiersze dla Krzysia (Poems for Chri- 
stopher). 


American Literature 

The number of translations of American 
authors, published in Poland in recent years, 
has been steadily growing. Between 1951 and 
1955, a total of 35 books appeared; in 1956 
alone this figure amounted to 24 (with a 
joint issue of 556,000 copies); and in 1957, 
nearly a million copies of 34 books were 
published. 

Among the 24 novels that came out in 
1956, contemporary literature predominated, 
many works appearing for the first time in 
Polish translation. These included: Ernest 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms and For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, William Faulkner's 
Sanctuary, Howard Fast’s The Last Supper, 
John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat and The Red 
Pony, a volume of Erskine Caldwell’s short 
stories titled Szarletan (The Charlatan), Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Main Street, Thornton Wilder's 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and Margaret 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM 


Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind were repub- 
lished for the first time after ten years. 

As in other years, so in 1957, there were 
re-issues of books for children by James Oli- 
ver Curwood and James Fenimore Cooper. 

Crime fiction by Earle Stanley Gardner, 
Josephine Eckert Gill and others appeared 
last year for the first time in the Polish 
language. 

Jack London’s stories, which are very 
popular in Poland, came out in a ten-volume 
edition. 

Seven books for children written by Ame- 
rican authors were republished last year, 
including: Lucy Maud Montgomery’s Anne 
of Avonlea and Anne at the University and 
Grey Owl’s The Adventures of Sajo and Her 
Beaver People. 
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thors will take part in a final, 
closed competition. The re- 
sults will be published in Ja- 


nuary, 1959. The monument 
will be constructed at Oswie- 
cim on the initiative of the 
Comité International d’Au- 
schwitz. 


COMPAGNIE MADELEINE 
RENAUD —- JEAN-LOUIS 
BARRAULT IN POLAND 


The arrival in Poland in 
May of the theatre com- 
pany run by Mme Madeleine 
Renaud and M. Jean-Louis 
Barrault was awaited with 
great interest. , 

The company brought two 
plays well-known to the Po- 
lish audiences: Moliére’s Le 
Misanthrope and Annouilh’'s 
La Répétition. 
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’ An Authentic Document 


Przeméwienia (Pazdziernik 1956 — 
wrzesien 1957) [Speeches: October, 
1956 to September, 1957]. By Wia- 
dystaw Gomutka. KiW (Ksiqzka 
4 Wiedza). Warszawa, 1957. 481 pp. 

In the annals of Poland’s post- 
war history the years 1956 and 1957, 
.and especially the period after the 
Eighth Plenum of the Central Com- 
_mittee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party in October, 1956, will occupy 
.@ prominent place. 

The October turning point was 
rich in ideological, political and 
economic comsequences, and it had 
far-reaching repercussions both in 
Poland’s policies and in the relations 
among Socialist countries. Therefore, 
anyone, who would like to under- 
stand the present political situation 
in Poland, will turn to the recently 
published collection of speeches by 
Wladysitaw Gomutka. Undoubtedly, 
this collection represents the most 
competent and authentic exposition 
of the viewpoint and purpose of the 
present Polish political leadership. 

These speeches, made by Mr 
Gomutka in the course of twelve 
months, cover a wide range of prob- 
lems facing Poland today, but four 
main topics stand out. The first is 
an appraisal of the previous period, 
of its unquestionable achievements, 
and aé_ critical evaluation of these 
methods of building Socialism which 
proved most contradictory to its 
very essence — methods which led 
to the tragic events in Poznan. This 
criticism voices a great moral protest 
against degrading the Socialist idea 
by a practice which belied the prin- 
ciple of rule by the people and 
a sense of justice. Forces in society 
manifested themselves, capable of 
restoring its purity to Socialism and 
causing its revival in practical 
application. 

The Polish road to Socialism 


of the Polish October 


provides Mr Gomulka’s second theme 
This conception is not a new one, a 
Mr Gomulka was one of its authon 
already in the days of the Naz 
occupation. It was a creative applica- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism in the sit- 
uation existing in Poland,a sui gene. 
ris transcription of general laws o 
social development from capitalism 
to Socialism, under the conditions 
prevailing in Poland. He als 
developed this idea after the war 
when, as Secretary of the Polish 
Workers’ Party, he formulated the 
tactical line of the party, which 
guided the social development of the 
country. Unfortunately, this develop 
ment, so necessary to the proper 
*building of Socialism, was -hampered 
in 1948, its chief spokesman being 
accused of nationalism and right-wing 
deviation. The idea of a Polish road 
to Socialism was re-established at 
the Eighth Plenum of October 1956, 
and its new aspects in relation to the 
present situation can be found in Mr 
Gomutka’ speeches. 

The principles of internationalism, 
as applied to Poland’s international 
situation, constitute the third subject 
of the speeches. Mr Gomutka empha- 
sizes, among other things, the drive 
to restore proper meaning to _ the 
principles of proletarian interna- 
tionalism in the relations between 
Socialist states and workers’ parties, 
and to base the alliance and friend- 
ship of those countries on the foun- 
dation of equality, sovereignty and 
mutual aid. 

The fourth and last concern of 
Mr Gomutka is the restoration of 
unity to the Polish United Workers 
Party. The previous period did not 
sufficiently prepare the party for the 
October changes; it developed many 
features which, in the new period, 
were bound to be regarded as harm- 
ful to the new political orientation. 
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The need to. overcome the old 
bureaucratic methodes, and to re- 
shape thestyle of work of the party in 
order: to establish closer bonds with 
the society gave rise. to a great deal 
of argument and difficulty in reviving 
the party’s capacity for action and its 
ideological unity. The two consider- 
able obstacles in the way of party’s 
consolidation were the _ tendencies 
opposing political line of the Party: 
the revisionist, on the one hand, and 
the’ dogmatic-conservative, ‘on the 


A Spotlight 


Rozwazania o historii. [Reflections on 
History]. By Witold Kula. PWN 
(Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Nauko- 
we). Warszawa, 1958. 296 pp. 


This small book by Professor Wi- 
‘told Kula may be broadly considered 
a an answer to the question: what 
problems absorb Polish historians? 

. The subject of the Reflections is 
the problem of the _historian’s 
workshop. Yet, often, the author’s 
Speculations exceed these “methodol- 
ogical” limits. Sometimes they only 
allude to the basic philosophical, 
moral and political controversies of 
history, and sometimes they strike 
to’ the heart of these matters which 
disturb the whole modern world, 
and with it the area of creative 
ferment that is Poland today. 
“One line of the reflections con- 
terns the specific nature of historical 
fesearch. This includes: the assess- 
ing ‘of the importance and conse- 
quence of a historic fact, individual 
a well as collective human motiva- 
tion in history, variability and conti- 
nuity in history, the making of com- 
Parisons and their criteria, the fea- 
shility ‘of drawing conclusions from 
the past, traditions and “canons” in 
hist — in brief, a whole complex 
of ‘problems. The author examines 
them. very broadly, taking into ac- 
count the economic, sociological and 
Psychological aspects, as well as the 
experience gained from both their 
correct and incorrect application to 
the theory and practice of history. 
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other. In the present. circumstances, 
however, a working class party con- 
stitutes the main instrument of stim- 
ulating social forces and ensuring the 
Socialist development of the country. 


Hence, the problems of the party 
occupy a prominent place in almost 
all the speeches of its leader. 

Wladyslaw Gomutka’s speeches are 
already being read as an authentic 
document of Poland’s contemporary 
history. 

Jerzy Jarostawski 


on History 


Professor Kula is very much 
concerned both with the experiences 
of the past period and with current 
events. He sees the discrepancy 
between the theory of history and 
practical research; he notes the dis- 
integration of historical theory as 
a result of increasing specialization 
and a tendency towards fragmentary 
and “microscopic” studies. But the 
most essential, the most deeply felt 
passages of the Reflections are ded- 
icated to the liberation of both his- 
tory and nations from myths. 

“Progressive history”, writes Pro- 
fessor Kula, “has been an endeavour 
to liberate man from myths which 
he himself has invented”. It has 
been a struggle for truth in history, 
against all forms of its prostitution 
to opportunism and expediency. It 
requires condemnation of a _ facile 
and often far-fetched “evaluation” 
dictated by the needs of the mo- 
ment; it requires an effort to achieve 
a broad, human ‘truth in historical 
judgement, taking all factors into 
account; it requires a full analysis 
of the genesis; course and conse- 
quences of historical transformations. 
. “Why should history be studied?”, 
asks Professor Kula. And he answers: 
“History should. be cultivated for its 
humanist values. The essence of the 
humanist attitude may be character- 
ized as a respectful and sympathetic 
approach to diversity — to other men, 
different -ideas, different. surround- 
ings and different cultures — al- 
ways ‘bearing in mind .-the motto: 
‘Intolerance’ only. towards - intoler- 


” : 
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The author’s reflections on histor- 
ical development and its trends, on 
the caution with which one must 
assign it a purpose or finality, are 
optimistic in perception, yet touched 
with a certain scepticism. 


Professor Kula’s words are full 
of the passion of the scholar and the 
dignity of the citizen, when he 
speaks of the apologetic character of 
Many pronouncements and publica- 
tions im the past period of sche- 
matism and expediency. 


In Poland, says the author, an 
“extremely subjective and meta- 
physical attitude to the history of 
the Polish society” has prevailed — 
only to be frequently thwarted in 
its expectations and hurt in its 
feelings. And so, in Poland, there is 
a particular necessity for free, impas- 
sioned discussions and research that 
would remove these complexes, and 
give the society a true picture of its 
history, free of prejudice and myths. 
This would also contribute to a better 
understanding of what was progres- 
sive in Polish history and promoted 
the cause of Man, and what only 
served to create legends and gave rise 
to autocratic rule. 


Professor Kula advocates the 
use of a scientific, humanistic 
sociology of history; he urges the ne- 
cessity of opposing “the poison of all 
sociological theories which are servile 
to tyranny”, and of creating, on the 
basis of historical experience, institu- 


tional guarantees of individual safety,. 


civil liberties, legality, and freedom 
of research. 

In the chapter significantly enti- 
tled “Witchcraft”,the author uses the 
form of epistles exchanged between 
two Romans who examine and discuss 
the end of the empire and the begin- 
ning of the new religion. In this way, 
he contrasts the ideology of the 
Chureh, which represents the new 
authority, with the idea of creative 
doubt and free discussion, which he 
considers basic to the development of 
learning. He contrasts the morality of 
the “servants” of power and of all 
that will insure this power at any 
cost, with the morality of the “icono- 
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clasts’ — the enlightened investi- 
gators and citizens fighting for liberty. 
“Greatness exists only in the struggle 
for liberty”, writes Claudius to Lu- 
cius, but Lucius sees a necessity of 
Religion and the Church for the 
maintainance of power, and believes 
that human values will be preserved 
in the future society. 


Professor Kula’s book has many 
passages which provoke argument; a 
mumber of ideas are touched upon 
only lightly and not pursued to their 
logical conclusions; there. are also 
certain statements which cannot be 
completely accepted, like those about 
the unresolved contradictions, which 
the author generalizes too greatly in 
his polemical ardour. His scholarly 
optimism often clashes with the 
scepticism of the man of action, for 
whom the contradiction between the 
requirements of Authority, . Religion 
and the Church, and freedom of hu- 
man thought will last forever. This 
is undoubtedly what Professor Kula 
means when he says that “only the 
creation of a classless society can 
guarantee that the prevailing social 
theory will not be an instrument of 
keeping the society enslaved.“ 


There are other concepts, too, 
which do not always clearly indicate 
the direction of the search for solu- 
tions of unanswered doubts and of 
objective and subjective contradic- 
tions. It seems that especially the 
author’s attitude towards the material- 
ist and class concept of history, to 
wards determinism and the impor- 
tant role attributed by Marxism to 
organized human conscience — as 
well as several other problems — 
require a more profound analysis 
and more explicit conclusions. 

Despite these reservations, I be- 
lieve that it would be of interest, 
both to Poles and non-Poles, to 
study the ideas of this Polish his- 
torian — ideas which show a deep 
concern for a genuine research 
“workshop”, for the drawing of cor- 
rect conclusions from historical ex- 
perience, in the spirit of service to 
Man, to the nation and to Socialism. 


Wiktor Mericel ' 
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Defence of the Dreamland 


Podréz [The Trip]. By Stanislaw Dy- 
gat. PIW (Panstwowy Instytut Wy- 
dawniczy). Warszawa, 1958. 316 pp. 


Stanistaw Dygat appeared on the 
Polish literary scene in 1945 with 
his novel Jezioro Bodenskie (Boden 
See), when his quick intelligence and 
wit, his ironical insight and eye for 
the grotesque left their impact on 
post-war Polish letters. Mr Dygat 
created a literary character who, 
under various guises, appears in al- 
most all his novels. He is a man of 


| about forty, who — with his youth 


behind him — begins to realize that 
he is a failure, destined forever to 
remain just a vague promise of some- 
thing. He is in fact a nonentity; a 
victim of middle-class upbringing — 
too proper and too conventional. He 
is the product of a culture frought 
with pretence and snobbery. Mentally, 


| he is just what a tradition of social 


| ed accidentally from Poland 


~ 





and national myths has made him. 

In his first novel, Mr Dygat told 
the story of a young student, deport- 
to an 
internment camp for citizens of neu- 
tral States, This camp at Boden See 
is a distorted miniature of Europe, 
and it is against this background 
that our hero sees how empty and 
sham were the virtues of his cher- 
ished ideals — the empty and sham 
virtues of Poland’s petty, chauvinistic 
mythology. 

Mr Dygat’s next novel Pozegna- 
nia (Partings), published in 1949, 
tells the story of a man who rebelled 
against his middle-class environment 
and ran away from his home with 
a prostitute. This escape, it turned 
out, was just as ridiculous as was 
the reality he rebelled against. In the 
novel, both fright and rebellion are 
a psychological necessity, but offer no 
solution; stupidity and absurdity seem 
to be everywhere; rebellion turns out 
to be just as absurd as conformity, 
action is just as senseless as inac- 
tion; all motion and all change are 
delusions; in reality, nothing changes. 

In his latest novel Podréz (The 
Trip), Mr Dygat presents a still more 
striking variation on this same theme. 


Its hero, Henryk Szalaj, is a 
modest cierk. Henryk’s brother has 
made a name for himself as a film 
producer in Italy. One day, Henryk 
receives an invitation to come and 
visit his brother. And for just one 
month, he turns into a rich tourist 
who can afford a costly trip to Italy. 
The great film producer feels some- 
‘what inconvenienced by the arrival of 
his inferior relative. He quickly in- 
vents some important business, fur- 


nishes his brother with a handsome 
allowance of pocket money, establish- 
es him in a luxurious hotel and 
departs, leaving the small clerk with 
his big adventure. 


Henryk goes to Naples. There — 
again like the hero of Partings — he 
takes up with a prostitute and sug- 
gests to her an amusing mystification: 
they will go to Capri, travelling sep- 
arately, to pretend there that they 
meet for the first time; they will have 
a romantic affair like two rich 
tourists! He supplies the girl with 
money for the trip and... mystifica- 
tion begins. Henryk arrives in Capri 
“searching for adventure”. The girl 
plays her part to perfection. Henryk 
does not recognize her. She is the 
very embodiment of a_ well-bred 
young lady, offering to help a lonely 
tourist. At the climax of their affair, 
she disappears leaving behind a let- 
ter of explanation. 


The failure from Warsaw has 
realized his beautiful dreams: he has 
travelled in Italy and had an adven- 
ture with a lovely girl. But nothing 
remains. The clerk must return to 
Warsaw — somewhat bewildered by 
all that happened — but aware that 
nothing really changed, that it had 
no meaning for him, that for him — 
aman past his youth — nothing can 
change; that he will remain a small 
clerk with an unattractive wife, a 
man of whom nothing can be ex- 
pected and who expects nothing 
himself. 


The charm of The Trip is its sim- 
ple narrative, its naive presentation 
of a banal, sentimental reality. The 
story has a dream-like quality. On 


i 
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closing the book, it is really difficult 
to say whether Henryk Szalaj really 
had his wonderful adventure in Ca- 
pri or whether the prosaic clerk who, 
despite his forty years of uneventful 
life, had not altogether lost the habit 
of puerile day-dreaming, just invent- 
ed it. Here then, is a novel that 
eulogizes the dreamland — the kind 
of dreamland that entices everyone, 
and especially the mediocre, frustra- 
ted and weak. That is why The 
Trip is something of a defence of all 
the frustrated and “finished” people, 


The Perennial Problem 


Mare liberum. [The Freedom of the 
Seas]. By Hugo Grotius. A Polish 
translation from the Latin with 
an introduction and annotations 
by Remigiusz Bierzanek. PWN 
(Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Nau- 
kowe). Warszawa, 1955. XLVII-+ 
132 pp.. 


De iure belli ac pacis. [On the Right 
of War and Peace]. By Hugo Gro- 
tius. Translation from the Latin 
with an introduction and annota- 


tions by Remigiusz  Bierzanek. 
PWN (Panstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe). Warszawa, 1957. Vol. 


I—570 pp. Vol. II—582 pp. 


The dissertation on The Freedom 
of the Seas was written in defenco 
of quite ordinary material interests 
of Dutch merchants. It proved, how- 
ever, to be a durable work because, 
in this defence, the author formulated 
a fundamental and lasting principle 
of international law. The life-work of 
Grotius On the Right of War and 
Peace was written in 1625, that is 
during the greatest conflagration Eu- 
rope ever knew, in the way of mili- 
tary conflicts, before the twentieth 
century. The cruel period of the 
Thirty Years’ War did not seem to 
favour the codification of the prin- 
ciples of “chivalrous” warfare, or the 
definition of what might be consid- 
ered a just war. Nevertheless, even 
on this subject, Grotius’ work is 
more than a mere historical docu- 
ment. 


precisely because the gift of dreaming 
— implies the author — is to be | 
appreciated more than the capacity 
for action. 

In The Trip, as in all works by this 
author, an important part is played 
by the hero’s analysis of his own 
mediocre life. It is — to a large 
extent — a repetition of the underly- 
ing pattern of Mr Dygat’s earlier no- | 
vels, especially Partings, and burdens 
the book with some weak passages. 


Andrzej Kijowski 


Is this a result of the realism and | 
moderation with which Grotius ap- 
proaches the problem of war? — or 
of the fact that the chief inspiration 
for his work came from a desire to 
obtain the best conditions for ensur- 
ing peace and co-operation in the 
Christian world? The author hin- 
self maintains that he undertook this 
work on observing “the uncontrolled | 
methods of warfare of which even 
barbarous nations should be a-| 
shamed, and the failure, during war | 
operations, to respect the laws of | 
God or the rights of man, as if with 
a clear decision thenceforth to per- 
petrate all kinds of crimes without 
the least restraint”. Or does the in- 
terest of Grotius’ ideas result from 
the fact that he discusses just wars, 
and recommends such methods as 
casting lots, arbitration, negotiations, 
and even proposes an assembly of 
Christian monarchs to solve disputes 
peacefully? 

These and other suggestions may 
be made, not with the idea of 
harnessing Grotius to the chariot of 
“Communist propaganda” —as some | 
might suppose — but simply in| 
order to propose that statesmen and | 
jurists of today should take a closer 
look at the illustrious Dutchman 
than a modern physicist takes at 
Newton. 

It may suffice to mention that in 
our century, which — after the 


worst wal experience ever known to 
man — longs for a lasting peace, 
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there is a revival of interest in Gro- 
tius. This revival, which has not 
passed Poland by, has’ inspired 
Professor Bierzanek to undertake 
the difficult task of putting Grotius’ 
writings into Polish. 

Profesor Bierzanek has not limit- 
ed his task to translating and edit- 
ing; he has also introduced both 
books with exhaustive and penetrat- 
ing critical essays, in which he 
his works 
and the period which brought them 
forth. 

Despite the absence of earlier 
translations, there was a good deal 
of interest in Poland in the works of 
Grotius, as early as the seventeenth 
century; and not only his work but 
also his person was an object of 
attention. In connection with the 
present new edition of Grotius’ writ- 
ings, Polish critics refer to the study 
published by Professor Stanislaw Kot 
Hugo Grotius i Polska (Hugo Gro- 
tius and Poland), and recall that when, 
in 1631, Grotius was — for the se- 
cond time — obliged to leave Holland 
and offer his services to a foreign 
power, he also approached Poland. 
Members of the Polish Arian Sect, 
the forerunner of the Unitarians, re- 
presenting the most radical wing of 


the Polish Reformation, visited him 
in Hamburg, where he was living; 
Polish diplomatic representatives were 
instructed to consult him on jurdi- 
cal nad political problems (at that 
time Poland wished to secure his 
help as legal consultant in the dyna- 
stic dispute with Sweden), 


The interest which Grotius took 
in Polish affairs was not merely epi- 
sodic — on the contrary, it extended 
over long periods of time and con- 
cerned personal problems, as well as 
legal, political and religious ones. His 
attachment to Poland could undoubt- 
edly be traced to the fact that he 
considered her a tolerant country 
which had avoided bitter religious 
strife and continued to admit protes- 
tants to high state office. Grotius, 
who suffered persecution as an 
adherent of Arminius and a remon- 
strant, was inclined to overlook the 
weaknesses of the Polish political 
regime which was already showing 
cracks on its surface, and noticed 
only the tolerance, the humanism 
and the limitation on the royal 
power, characteristic of Poland’s life 
in the second part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Jan Gorski 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Karol Irzykowski: Spod ciemnej gwiazdy. [Under a Dark Star]. War. | 
szawa, 1958. Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy (PIW). 214 pp. $ 0.65. 

First re-issue since the war of short stories by this writer and critic, active 
in the inter-war period. 


Antoni Stonimski: Liryki [Lyrics]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 125 pp. $ 0.75, 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS 


Mahatma K. Gandhi: Autobiografia. Dzieje moich poszukiwan prawdy. 
[An Autobiography. The Story of my Experiments with Truth]. Translated into 
Polish by Jézef Brodzki. Warszawa, 1958. Ksiqzka i Wiedza. (K i W). 4 tables. 581 
pp. $ 3.80. 

A translation of Gandhi‘s autobiography covering the years 1869—1920. Preface 
written for the Polish reader by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Tadeusz Studzinski: (pseudonim Kurzawa): Wspomnienia partyzanckie, 


Pieé mostéw: [Five Bridges. Reminiscences of a Partisan]. Warszawa, 1958. Iskry. 


230 pp. $ 0.65. 

The reminiscences of a member of a Home Army partisan detachment which 
fought against the Nazis in the Cracow area. 

Irena Tuwim: L6dzkie pory roku. Wspomnienia. [L6dz Seasons. Reminis- 
cences]. Second Edition. Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. 124 pp. $ 0.50. 


Childhood reminiscences by the sister of the eminent Polish poet Julian Tuwim 


(who died in 1953), about L6dz during the years preceding the First World War. 


HISTORY 


Zbigniew Baranhski: Niemiecki tranzyt kolejowy przez Polske w_ latach 
1919—1939. Studium prawno-miedzynarodowe. [German Railway Transit through Po- 
land, 1919 to 1939. A Study in International Law]. Poznan, 1957. Instytut Zachodni 
(Western Institute). 108 pp. Summary. $ 1.25. 

Based on source material, this work raises the pfoblem of international, eco- 
nomic and technical relations. 


Jézef Burszta: Od osady stowianskiej do wsi wspdiczesnej. O tworzenit 
sie krajobrazu osadniczego ziem polskich i rozplanowaniu wsi. [From the Early Slavic 
Settlement to the Modern Village. How Polish Lands Were Settled and Villages 
Formed]. Wroctaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 13 maps. Illustrated. Vol. I. 176 pp. $ 1.90. 

A non-technical outline of the history of the Polish countryside. The author 
presents the successive strata in the development of settlements (from the Slavic 
settlements of the eighth century, through the early-feudal hamlets, the feudal manor- 
farms and the subsequent land regulations up to the present day). A summary of the 
results of research in this field. 


Jerzy Kirchmayer: 1939 and 1944. Kilka zagadnien polskich. [1939 and 194. . 


Some Polish Problems]. Third edition. Warszawa, 1958. KiW. 7 tables. 8 maps. 207 pp. 
$ 1.25. 


The background and the course of the September 1939 campaign and tke history 
of the Warsaw Uprising in 1944, the causes of its failure and its political significance. 
Maps and photostatic copies of German documents. 
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Jézef Kostrzewski: Z dziejéw badan archeologicznych w Wielkopolsce. 
[From the History of Archaeological Research in Great Roland]. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossoli- 
neum. Illustrated. 46 pp. $ 0.35. 

In this popular work, one of Polands’ most prominent archaeologists discusses the 
development of archaeological science in Great Poland. 


Rudolf Nocon.: Dzieje, kultura i upadek Inkéw. [The History, Culture 
and Fall of the Incas]. Wroctaw. Ossolineum. Polish Ethnographical Society Studies. 
Illustrated. 377 pp. $ 2.85. 

The first Polish work on the ancient culture of the Incas of South America 
starts with the period preceding the establishment of the Inca Empire, and goes 
on to discuss its rise, peak of development and fall. 


Rocznik Gdanski. [The Gdatisk Yearbook]. Vol. XIV. Edited by Marian Pelczar 
and Irena Fabiani-Madeyska. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 81 tables. 524 pp. Publication 
of the Gdansk Society of Friends of Arts and Sciences. $ 5:70. 

Volume XIV contains work on the history, laws, architecture, archaeology and 
literature of Gdansk, the Polish sea coast and Pomerania. 


Witold Supinski: Od Westerplatte do Hiroszimy. Zarys dziejéw militarnych 
II wojny Swiatowej. [From Westerplatte to Hiroshima. An Outline of the Military His- 
tory of the Second World War.] Second edition. Poznan, 1958. Wydawnictwo Poznamskie. 
Illustrated. 250 pp. $ 1.25. 

A concise outline of the history of military operations during the Second World 
War on all fronts, from the September 1939 campaign to the fronts in the Far East, 


Tadeusz Zielinski: Grecja niepodlegta. [Independent Greece]. A re-issue, 
Warszawa, 1958. KiW. Cloth cover. 14 tables. 341 pp. $ 3.05. 

This second volume of a cycle entitled The Antique World, written by a well- 
known Polish scholar who died in 1944, covers the history of Greece from the times 
of tribal migrations and colonization up to the days of Alexander the Great. 


Benedykt Zientara: Szkice szczecinskie X—XVIII w. [Szczecin Sketches 
of the 10th to the 18th century]. Warszawa, 1958. Wiedza Powszechna. Iliustrated. 286 pp. 
$ 0.95. 


The history of Szczecin from the 10th to the 18th century. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Stefan Baley: Psychologia wychowawcza w zarysie. [Outline of Educational 
Psychology]. Third revised and supplemented edition. Warszawa, 1958. Pavistwowe Wy- 
dawnictwo Naukowe (PWN). Cloth cover. 1 table. 415 pp. $ 2.75. 

The author, who died in 1952, prepared this outline, except for a few editorial 
supplements. 


Jeremy Bentham: Wprowadzenie do zasad moralnosci. [Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation]. Translated into Polish by Bohdan Wawroczyifski. 
Warszawa, 1958. PWN. Cloth cover. 471 pp. Publication of the Philosophic Committee 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences. $ 3:15. 

A volume in the Classics of Philosophy series. 


Roman Ingarden: Studia z estetyki. [Studies in Aesthetics]. Vol. II. War- 
Szawa, 1958. PWN. Cloth cover. 478 pp. $ 4:75. 

This work is the first of the PWN volumes of Roman Ingarden’s Philosophic 
Works. 


Stanistaw Ignacy Witkiewicz: Cztowiek i twérca. Ksiega pamiqtkowa, 
[Stanistaw Ignacy Witkiewicz — The Man and the Artist]. Commemorative Book. Edited 
by Tadeusz Kotarbinski and Jerzy Eugeniusz Plomiefski. Warszawa, 1957. PWN. Cloth 
cover. 406 pp. $ 3.80. 
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This book contains works on Witkiewicz’s philosophic writings between 1885 and 
1939 (Tadeusz Kotarbinski), hi¢ dramas (Jan Nepomucen Miller), novels (Piotr Grzegor- 
ezyk), on painting and the theory of art (Mieczystaw Wallis and Konrad Winkler), as 
well as reminiscences by Roman Ingarden, Wiadystaw Tatarkiewicz, Maria Kasprowi- 
ezowa and Konrad Winkler. 


Przeglad Socjologiczny. Rocznik Polskiego Instytutu Socjologicznego. [The Socio- 
logical Reniew., A Yearbook of the Polish Sociological Institute]. Vol. XII. Wroclaw, 
1958. Ossnlineum, 420 pp. $ 3.80. 


This volume contains the following articles: A. Kiosko: Zagadnienia matych grup 
spotecznych w socjologii, [Sociological Problems of Small Social Groups]; A. Matejko: 
Socjologiczne aspekty budownictwa mieszkaniowego, [The Sociological Aspects of Hous- 
ing]; Z. T. Wierzbicki: OSwiata i motywy ksztatcenia dzieci we wsi Zmiqca, [Education 
and the Motines for Educating the Children in Zmiqca Village]; H. Radomska-Strze- 
mecka: Wptyw wojny na stosunek mtodziezy wobec rodziny, [The Influence of War on 
Children’s Attitude Towards Their Family]; S. Nowakowski: Hotel robotniczy na tle 
pr s6w urbanizacji i industrializacji, [The Workers’ Hostel Against the Background 
of the Processes of Town-planning and Industrialization]; B. Landheer: Teoria socjolo- 
gicznma i prawn miedzynarodowe, [Sociological Theory and International Law]; B. La- 
picki: Ideologiczna obrona i krytyka wtasnosci jednostki w starozytnym Rzymie, 
[An Ideological Defence and Criticism of Individual Property in Ancient Rome]; 
J. Lande: Socjologia Petrazyckiego, [Petrazycki’s Sociology]; W. Piotrowski: Kryzys 
rodziny m Szwecji i préby jego rozwiqzania, [The Crisis of Family Life in Sweden and 
Attempts to Solve this Problem]. Summary in English. 





Kazimiera Zawistowicz-Adamska: Spotecznosé wiejska. Wspomnie- 
nia i materiaty z badant terenowych. Zaboréw 1937-38. [The Rural Community. Recol- 
lections nad Material from Research Work in Zaboréw, 1937 to 1938]. Second edition. 
Warszawa, 1958. Ludowa Spdltdzielnia Wydawnicza (LSW). 35 tables. 325 pp. $ 1.70. 

Mrs Zawistowicz-Adamska, a well-known ethnographer and sociologist, did research 
work in Zaboréw,a village in the Cracow area, in 1937 and 1938. This book analyzes the 
Zabor6éw community from the sociological and psychological points of view. 


LAW 


Karol Marian Pospieszalski: Hitlerowskie “prawo” okupacyjne 
w Polsce, [The “Law” of the Nazi Occupation in Poland]. Part 2. General Gouverne- 
ment. Selection of documents and an attempt at a synthesis. Poznan, 1957. Instytut 
Zachodni. 625 pp. $ 6:95. 


Summary. Documenta Occupationis 6. 


Part One appeared in 1952. It is a selection of documents relating to the conditions 
of the vanquished population during the Second World War on the territory of the 
General Gouvernement. The documents collected in this book concern the Nazi policy, 
the administrative system, nationality and citizenship of the population, confiscation 
of property, living conditions of the Poles, penal sanctions and the attendant extermi- 
nation campaign. A summary in English, explanatory notes and a small map. 


Ksiega pamiqtkowa ku czci Juliana Makowskiego z okazji 50-lecia pracy naukowe}. 
[Commemorative Book in Honour of Julian Makowski on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
His Scholarly Work]. Editorial committee: Tadeusz CieSlak, Ludwik Gelberg, Wojciech 
Morawiecki. Warszawa, 1957. PWN. 278 pp. $ 3.65. 


This book, issued in honour of the dean of Polish lawyers and prominent expert 
on international law, contains, among other works, the Responsa et consultationes 
juris in the field of international law in Western Pomerania up to the middle of the 
18th century by Leon Babinski; Niektére zagadnienia uznania miedzynarodowego, 
[Some of the Problems of International Recognition] by Cezary Berezowski; Poczatki nie- 
tykalnosci poselskiej, [The Origin of Parliamentary Immunity] by Remigiusz Bierzanek; 
Zagadnienie baz wojskowych na Konferencji Moskiewskiej — 1943, [The Problem of 
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Military Bases at the Moscow Conference in 1943] by Stefan Boratynski; Z zagadniet 
prawnych granicy nad Odrq i Nysq, [Some Legal Questions on the Odra and Nysa 
Frontier] by Aleksander Bramson; Przywilej nietykalnosci archiwum konsularnego 
i nietykalnosci placéwki konsularnej, [The Privilege of Immunity for Consular Files 
and the Consular Office] by Kazimierz Libera. 


BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Bogustaw Kopydtowski: Polskie kowalstwo architektoniczne. [Polish 
Iron-Work in Architecture]. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. Cloth cover. 259 tables. 19 pp. $ 7.60. 
The history of Polish iron-work and lockmaking in architecture from the 12th 
century to the present day. The text is followed by an album of artistic photographs. 


Studia z historit budowy miast polskich. [Studies from the History of Polish Town 
Building]. Sixth year. Booklet 2 (17). Warszawa, 1957. Arkady. 8 tables. 276 pp. Summary. 
Publication of the Institute of Town Planning and Architecture. $ 6.95. 

A booklet in a series on the history of Polish town planning. It comprises the 
work of Zygmunt Swiechowski entitled Problematyka studiéw historyczno-urbanistycz- 
nych do planowego zagospodarowania przestrzennego, [The Probiem of the Studies of 
the History of Town Planning with a View to a Planned Development of Regions], as 
well as a bibliography for studies of the planning of the various Polish towns, among 
them: Legnica, Nysa, Strzegonia, Swidnica, Brzeg, Raciborz and Bielsk Podlaski. 


Tadeusz Szymanowski: Drzewa ozdobne. [Decorative Trees]. Warszawa, 
1957. Arkady. Illustrated. 537 pp. $ 3.80. 

The 50 drawings and 330 photographs in the album illustrate 75 species of trees, 
their structure, origin and regions where they grow, soil and climatic requirements, as 
well as their decorative use. 


OTHER SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Roman Sikorski: Funkecje rzeczywiste. [Real Functions]. Vol. I. Warszawa, 
1958. PWN. Cloth cover 534 pp. Vol. XXXV of Mathematical Monographs. $ 5.50. 

Part One of this work is devoted to the study of the continuity of functions. Part 
Two contains an extensive lecture on Lebesgue’s theory of integrals, and Part Three 
demonstrates the numerous applications of Lebesgue’s theory of integrals as expounded 
in Part Two. The material compiled by Roman Sikorski can today be considered as 
a classic. The book contains a list of reference material and an index of symbols and 
hames used in the text. 


Stownik staropolski. [Old-Polish Dictionary]. Vol. II. Booklet 4. Wroclaw, 1957. 
Ossolineum. Pages 241 to 620. Publication of the Polish Academy of Sciences. $ 1.25. 

A booklet in a series which will form a fundamental collective work containing 
the complete Polish vocabulary up to the year 1500. The separate booklets appear semi- 
annually and have so far covered letters A to D. Prof. Stanislaw Urbanczyk of Wroctaw 
is the editor. 


J6zef Staszewski: Vertical Distribution of World Population. Warszawa, 
1957, PWN. 1 table. 115 pp. $ 2.55. 

Published in the English language, this work shows the vertical distribution of 
world population as of 1945. The author has shown the correlation between the contours 
of the territory and the density of the population. 
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The next issue of Polish Perspectives will be a double number, 3—4, 
and will appear in August. 











